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LORD SALISBURY AT BIRMINGHAM. 


HEN a party leader like Lord Sauispury undertakes 
a party campaign in the enemy’s country, the 
course which fervent partisans take is obviously cut 
out for them. One side has to play chorus as skilfully as 
possible, the other to modify the effect of the speeches 
with as mach ingenuity as it possesses. This is particularly 
the case with Lord Satispury himself. He has among his 
own party no rival in oratorical cut-and-thrast, and candid 
Radicals acknowledge that, at any rate in his own kind of 
fence, he has no equal among theirs. It is natural, there- 
fore, that what has just been described as the general 
office of the party journalist should be particularly ap- 
plicable here. But the public bas perhaps the right to be 
@ little impatient of the peculiar wiseacre style of criti- 
cism which is now invariably adopted by some journal- 
ists who do not describe themselves as Ministerialists, and 
sometimes by others who, it may be supposed, would be 
offended if they were not described as defenders of the 
Opposition. The catchword of “negative criticism” ap- 
pears to suffice for these persous. No doubt there was 
@ great deal of negative criticism in Lord Sauispury’s 
speech. There is usually a good deal of negative criti- 
cism in the summing-up of a jadge when it is unfavour- 
able; still more in the address of a Public Prosecutor. 
They are not expected to describe affirmatively and con- 
structively how they would have done the murder better, or 
what excellent works of charity and mercy they would 
have executed instead had they been in the criminal’s 
place. If it be said that the analogy fails because neither 
‘ the jadge nor the advocate is canvassing for the prisoner’s 
succession, that isa mistake. Itis a very common fallacy 
to confuse the present and the future functions of an Op- 
position. No doubt Mr. Giapstong has more than once 
found it convenient to publish an imposing programme of 
wonderful things which shall be done for the nation if it 
will put him in power, but this is a precedent which in no 
way obliges, and which may be said indeed to be distinctly 
abad precedent. The proper business of an Opposition is 
to make out, if it can, that the Government of the nation 
is in bad hands, that the nation is being ill served. If it 
cannot do this so much the better; the nation may then 
have confidence in its state. If it can, it is the business of 
the nation to apply the very obvious remedy of dismissal 
to the incompetent or ill-behaved servants. In other 
words, negative criticism is the first and main function 
of an Opposition, the fanction to which it is bound by its 
duty to the public and the law of its own existence. It is 
when it ceases to be an Opposition and becomes something 
= that it is bound to become constructive and to have a 
policy. 

It is therefore the very worst of answers to an indictment 
like Lord Sauispury’s to say that it is negative criticism. 
The question is not, Is it negative, but is it trne? Lord 
Satispury has described the conduct of the Government 
for the last three years as a movement of perpetual zigzag. 
It is no answer to this to say that Lord Satispury, instead 
of looking back on the zigzag, ought to have traced a bean- 
tifal straight line of policy of his own, and fescinuied the 
imagination of his hearers as the eccentric fowl in the 
familiar experiment is fascinated by the chalk line drawn 
from its beak. Lord SatisBury points out that the utter- 
ances of Lord Haxtineton and Mr. CuaMBgRLAIN are not so 
much different—there would rather be an advantage than 


an evil in that—as incompatible. It is no answer to say 
that silly people in newspapers and periodicals are 
trying to spread the idea of similar dissensions between 
Lord Sauispury himself and Sir Starrorp Norrscore. 
Lord Satissury picks up Mr. Baiaut’s words some time 
ago to the effect that the result of Mr. Guapstrone’s advent 
to power was ‘“‘a great calm,” and asks whether Ireland, 
Egypt, South Africa are to be taken as examples of this 
calm. It is worse than no answer to say that this is 1833, 
not 1881, and that we are going to be happy ever after- 
wards, or at least that it is Lord SatisBury’s business to 
show how we can be made so instead of pointing out our past 
unhappiness. This is exactly the error of the intemperate 
patient of old stories. He, too, thinks the doctor’s com- 
ments on his bad habits, or the moralist’s observations on 
his bad companions, disgustingly negative criticism. He 
is quite ready to take any Morison’s pill (provided it is 
not very unpleasant) for the future, but he objects to this 
harping on the past. The style of comment referred to is 
all the more imbecile in that no one even pretends that 
the courses commented on as wrong and mistaken have 
come to an end, and that a fresh start has been made. 
The Irish question is not settled; a glance at Charles 
Street and the columns of the American newspapers 
will suffice to show that. The Egyptian question is not 
settled ; Lord Durrertn’s Report is scarcely so ancient a 
document as to allow any one to pretend that it is or will 
soon be. The South African question is not settled; the 
very debate on the subject was not finished when Lord 
Satispury spoke ; and the few thorough supporters of the 
Government are themselves the first to set down all the 
present mischief to the Transvaal Convention which the 
Government concluded. If the conduct of the Government 
in all these matters has been irreproachable, if the course 
has not been zigzag, if the calm has in its serenity and 
depth ‘fulfilled Mr. Bricur’s prediction, then of course 
criticism of any kind is unjustifiable. But if it be not so, 
the so-called negative criticism of the past is in fact the 
inevitable condition precedent of the avoidance or the 
successful treatment of dangers and difficulties in the 
future. 

But the later remarks which Lord Sauispury made have 
extorted even from the most inveterate condemners of 
negative criticism an admission that they were positive 
enough. It is indeed difficult, considering the manifold 
respects in which Mr. GLapsTONE has misgoverned the 
country and misled the Liberal party, to decide whether 
criticism of the past or the present or the future, criti-. 
cism negative or criticism positive, is most opportane. 
But Liberals themselves may probably with most advan- 
tage study Lord Satispury’s remarks on Thursday. On 
those remarks, taken in detail, there must indeed be 
differences of opinion in both parties. But the most im- 
portant point for both is to consider the fact, which 
Lord Satissury pat very forcibly, that the creed of the 
Liberalism of fifty or forty years ago has, as happens in 
all such cases, shrivelled and crystallized until there is 
no life left in it. A great deal is heard of dissensions 
in this party and in that; but nominal dissensions as to 
persons and particulars are nothing to a general loss on 
the part of one party in any belief in a common creed 
at all. Yet this is what is the present state of popular 
Liberalism. The few faithful souls like Lord Grey among. 
the elders, and Mr. Forster among the middle-aged, cry 
in the wilderness, seeing their whole party constantly 
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sinning against what used to be that party’s first princi- 
ples. The men of most talent among the younger members 
of the party, if they have a creed at all, have one which 
is wholly Republican and more than half Socialist; Re- 


publicanism and Socialism certainly not having been | 


articles of the orthodox Liberal faith. As for the mass of 
the party, it “‘zigzags,” to use Lord Satispury’s word, in 

any and every direction whither Mr. GLapstone’s erratic 
“impulses conduct him and it. If it has any belief 
left, it is ~in certain chiefly humanitarian common- 
places, the logical result of which must be in the long 
run that England, densely peopled and with much of 
her capital destroyed or frightened away, shall find her- 
self once more confined within the four seas, with no 
elbow-room abroad whatever, or with each puissance 
qui commence & prendre ousting her everywhere. It 
is the very natural habit of Ministerialist partisans to 
‘ pooh-pooh considerations like this, but they are considera- 
tions which are more and more pressing every year. 
Details of Parliamentary procedure and minor legislation 
are only important inasmuch as they bring this end nearer 
or push it off further. But it may be observed in passing 
that Lord Satispury was absolutely justified by fact in 
saying that the New Rules had enabled Mr. GLapstone to 
‘stave off Sir Starrorp Norrucore’s attempt to discuss the 
‘Kilmainham Treaty, and Sir Hicks Beacn’s 
‘attempt to discuss the Transvaal; and that it would have 
‘been impossible for him, had he arranged the coincidence, 
‘to have dictated a more striking confirmation of the more 
gloomy forecasts of his speech than was uttered at the 
same time by Mr. Joun Morey at Newcastle. Mr. 
‘Mortsy, the ablest beyond question of all the new 
‘members on the Radical side, deliberately expresses his 
opinion that not merely this Government, but any Govern- 
ment, ought to keep Parliament sitting by force till it 
accepts or rejects every measure sketched in the QuEEN’s 
Speech. It is scarcely necessary to dilate on that text. 
No-one versed in Parliamentary history or conscious in 
‘the slightest degree of the spirit of the English Constitu- 
tion can nfistake its meaning. The effect of it is to make 
‘Parliament a cipher, and to put all power into the hands 


of demagogues elected in occasional plébiscites by care-. 


fully manipulated constituencies. 


THE GUIDANCE OF EGYPT. 


HE general nature of the scheme proposed by Lord 
Dorrerin for the guidance of Egypt is easy to under- 
stand. A crushed, backward, childish nation is to be 
made independent, prosperous, and civilized, partly by 
means of kind energetic friends advising, assisting, en- 
couraging, and impelling it in every department of life, 
and partly by the knowledge that these kind friends have 
force in reserve and will make the people go right if it is 
ever inclined to go wrong. But it is only when Lord 
Dorrerin’s despatch is studied in detail that it appears 
how very systematic the Reopen’ guidance is to be, and 
how the direction of the Egyptian people will be made a 
pt of every branch of the Laval life. Wherever the 

gyptian turns he will find some of his kind friends 
waiting for him. They are not to be numerous in any one 
department. On the contrary, the basis of Lord Durrerin’s 
proposal is that in every department a very few English- 
men should teach and guide a great many Egyptiaus, 
But then in every department there are to be these few 
English teaching and guiding. There is in the first place 
to be the Financial Adviser, who, as Cuerirr Pasna ex- 
plains, is not to be a Minister nor to tell Ministers what to 
do, bat who is to be always at hand to tell the Ministers 
how they are to do what they wish to do. In the army 
there are to be twenty-five English officers—a very small 
number, but ei ey to be sufficient to create and main- 
tain a new standard of discipline, order, and fidelity. The 
constabulary is to have eighteen European officers, while 
the urban police, which is to consist partly of European 
privates, is to have thirty-five, while both the constabulary 
and the police are to be under the inspection of two Indian 
officers and a staff of sub-inspectors. In the provincial 
tribunals there are to be twenty-four European judges, 
who as a rule are not to be English, but, in order 
that the guiding Power may keep clear of the rivalry 
of its equals, are to be drawn from the small States 
of Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. The topogra- 
phical and the’ cadastral survey of Egypt, so neces- 


sary a work if the Land-tax is to be fairly assessed, 
will be placed under the direction of officials borrowed 
from the English Ordnance Survey Department. An 
English Company is to be the banker of the Government 
in its dealings with the peasantry. The whole canal 
system is to be subject to the supervision of an engineer 
borrowed from the indian Government with a competent 
staff. The slave trade in the Red Sea is to be combated 
by Egyptian cruisers under English officers; and educativn, 
to which Lord Durrerin justly attaches the very greatest 
importance, as his poor Memnons have so much to learn 
before they can hope to be articulate, is to be recast under 
the direction of European training colleges, and vivified 
and controlled by European inspectors. * And it must be 
remembered that all these instruments of guidance are 
superadded to the existing forms of European direc- 
tion—to the International Tribunals, the management of 
the vast estates mortgaged to European creditors, the ad- 
ministration of the railways and the customs, and the 
employment of foreigners in the higher branches of the 
Government service. England, in fact, is going to educate 
the Egyptians all round, to set up a vast school there; and 
the first president of the institution promises in his pro- 
spectus that everything shall be taught there, and that 
there shall be provided for every branch a competent staff 
of first-rate masters. 


The supply and the supervision of these first-rate 
masters engages England deeply enough to satisfy all 
legitimate desire for active participation in an honourable 
and beneficent work. Butit is obvious that Egypt will, 
under Lord Durrerw’s scheme, ask us not only for many 
men, but for large sams of money. English capital, which 
will not go to Ireland where England governs faintly 
and with difficulty, is to be made to flow into Egypt, 
where England will guide, if not govern, strongly and with 
ease. To begin with, there is to be a new loan, partly 
to pay for the indemnity awarded to the victims of the 
recent outbreaks, and partly to provide the cost of the 
English army of occupation. Secondly, there is the in- 
debtedness of the peasantry, which Lord Durrsrin esti- 
mates at nine millions sterling. It is proposed that the 
Crédit Foncier should find the money to pay off the native 
usurers, with the guarantee of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, and should receive an annuity clearing off the loan 
in a given number of years and taking precedence of all 
other loans, so that the peasants cannot further mortgage 
their estates. Then the only way of stopping the slave 
trade in the Soudan and of making the Soudan pay is, as 
Lord Durrerin points out, to construct a railway which 
will place Khartoum in communication with Upper 
Egypt, and which some sanguine speculators assured 
Lord Durrerin could be made for a million and a half. 
Lastly, and chiefly, there are the canals. ‘“ There can be 
“ no doubt,” says Lord Durrerin, “ that if a complete 
“and scientific system of canalization and irrigation were 
“ adopted, not only could Egypt be rendered independent 
“ of the caprices of her river, but she might increase her 
“ territory by thousands of acres and swell her revenue to 
“an extent which would reduce her present debt to in- 
“ significance.’ Lord Durrerin does not contemplate the 
slightest difficulty in the way of Egypt getting what 
money she wants, and he is probably right, as the securities 
offered are more than usually satisfactory. In the first 
place, the Financial Adviser is there to say what Egypt 
may borrow and when, to choose the right moment and 
insist on fair conditions. There will be no more of those 
borrowings in the last hour of distress which ruined the 
prodigal Ismait. In the next place, every farthing that 
is laid out will be expended under the jealous care of. ex- 
perienced and upright English officials. The first-rate 
masters will not only teach well; they will see that the 
worth of twenty shillings is got for every sovereign sub- 
scribed in England. Lastly, it is really England that invites 
subscriptions and undertakes that a state of things shall 
endure which will make the investors safe. She does not 
guarantee any Egyptian debt, just as she does not guarantee 
any Indian debt. She merely says, as she says in India, 
that she will spend her last shilling and her last man 
before investors, confiding in the protection of England, 
shall lose what they have lent. 

Theoretically everything now done in Egypt is supposed 
to be done by the Egyptian Government, which in its 
gratitude-for the past and the future cheerfully asks for a 
little occasional advice. Practically everything is referred 
to the supreme decision of Lord Granviniz. There is 
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something almost innocent in the simple way in which 
Lord Durrerin refers home to know what Egypt may 
do. Thus we find that the Budget of the reorganized 
gendarmerie, which might have been supposed to be a 
urely Egyptian matter, was’ settled in accordance with 
Ford GRANVILLE’s instructions by .Lord Durrerin, Sir 
ArcurBaLD Atison, and Sir Epwarp Mater. In the ela- 
borate political scheme proposed by Lord Durrerin, ‘the 
first-rate masters are not, when it is once started, to 
interfere openly. But before it can even be put finally 
on paper, Lord GraNvILLE is to see to the shaping 
of it. An imaginary decree of the Kueprvs, fixing the 
attributes and regulating the election of the various con- 
sultative bodies, has been drafted and is appended by 
Lord Durrertn to his despatch. It is humbly offered as 
something on which the mind of Lord GranviLtLE may 
begin to work. “If,” says Lord Durreriy, “it receives 
“the approval of the Government, it will be further ela- 
* borated.”” When we cometo the canals, we find, on the 
other hand, how permanent, at least in some directions, 
this supreme direction of the English Government is sup- 
posed to be. The engineer borrowed from India will 
have a very rough time. He will be opposed at every 
turn by those who wish to profit, and have been 
accustomed to profit, by the jobbery to which the 
control and sale of water give rise, and he can only 
triumph in the contest if he receives the constant and 
resolute support, not only of the Egyptian but of the 
English Government. It is evident how much, how 
very much, is involved in this habitual appeal of an 
eminent Indian engineer to the English Government 
against the corrupt practices and intrigues of powerful 
Egyptian landholders or functionaries. It shows how very 
far the guidance of Egypt is from being a simple matter. 
For this guidance will be inevitably of three kinds. 
There will first be the guidance of the schoolmaster ; 
then there will be the guidance of the patron of in- 
vestors; lastly, there will be the guidance of the su- 
preme arbiters, not only in the creation of institutions, 
but in the suppression of opposition. That England 
ean exercise this salutary guidance successfully is indis- 
putable. She has men in abundance of the right sort to 
act as first-rate masters. She has endless money to invest 
in Egyptian public works. With Cyprus and Aden close 
at hand, and Malta a little further off, she can beat down 
any opposition that wayward Egyptians can offer. 
Whether, after having begun well, she will go on well, is 
what is really doubtful. Ministries may desire to uphold 
a wise and continuous policy, but there will always be a 
danger in the freaks of passion and the impulses of 
ignorance to which the House of Commons is occasionally 
subject. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


as indifference or hostility of the metropolitan com- 
munity to the proposed Municipal Reform Bill has 
not for a moment been disturbed; but of late some 
attempts have been made to promote a factitions agitation 
in its favour, One section of the professed supporters of 
the measure may claim the credit of using arguments 
which would be relevant if they were intrinsically sound. 
It is true that municipal institutions are to be principally 
estimated by the material results which they produce in 
the form of order, of economy, and of comfort. The main 
objections to the pending Ministerial scheme are founded 
on the unwieldy size of the district which is to be incor- 
porated, and on the probable subordination of local in- 
terests to political combinations. No advocate of the 
measure has dealt with the serious objections which have 
been urged against the establishment of a vast democratic 
organization at the seat of the national Government; but 
of late a few advocates of the Bill have dwelt on the 
alleged shortcomings of the present administration of 
London. The flagrant fallacy of the assumption that the 
nominees of household suffrage would manage civic affairs 
better may sometimes escape the notice of careless by- 
standers at the controversy. Inhabitants of London, like 
the rest of the world, readily believe that they are ill 
treated ; and some of them may receive with favour the 
suggestion that a new system would improve or cheapen 
the supply of water and of gas, and perhaps the manage- 
ment of sewerage. The last consideration may be summa- 


rily diemissed, for the business must in any case be trans- 


acted by professional surveyors and engineers, and probably 
by the same persons who are already employed. Sanitary 
knowledge and mechanical skill have little relation to the 
forms of administrative organization. Incidentally it may 
be remarked that London is more effectually drained and 
provided with sewers than almost any other large town, 
though it is true that the negligence and ignorance of 
builders and house-agents render vigilant supervision 
necessary. 


Greater stress is laid on the supposed insufficiency or 
excessive cost of London water and gas; and unscrupulous 
disputants affect to attribute alleged abuses to the weakness 
or inefficiency of the present governing bodies. Writers on 
the subject sometimes fail to make themselves acquainted 
with the most notorious facts. Some of them have as- 
serted that the water supply of London is not sufficient in 
quantity, though more than thirty gallons per head, or 
double the necessary amount, is provided for the whole 
population. The quality of the water is not less absurdly 
misrepresented. The last Royal Commission on the sub- 
ject strongly recommended the existing sources of supply, 
the Western half of the town receiving water from the 
Thames, and the East from the New River and the Lea. 
The analyses of the two sources of supply are almost in- 
distinguishable, and the monthly returns published by Dr. 
Tivy and his colleague prove that the water is thoroughly 
wholesome, It is true that there is a grave fault in the 
machinery of distribution, inasmuch as the water in the 
greater part of the metropolis is stored in cisterns; the 
only impediment to a constant supply consisting in the 
unwillingness of householders to incar the expense of new 
fittings and the temporary inconvenience of a change. 
An Act passed several years ago enables the consumers to 
require a constant supply ; and, as they have not exercised 
their privilege, it may be supposed that representatives 
elected by household suffrage will be equally inactive. 
The question of expense is perhaps more complicated : but 
unless Parliament is prepared to begin a career of spolia- 
tion, the waterworks can only be acquired, either by a 
Water-Trust or by a Municipality, on payment of their 
value. When the shareholders have been bought out the 
works will be managed, as at present, by skilled officers 
who would serve a Company, a Trust, or a Corporation 
with equal fidelity. The same remarks apply to the sub- 
ject of gas, except that the consumer has in that case 
now the great advantage of devolving on private under- 
takers an imminent risk of loss. The priceand quality both 
of water and of gas are regulated by Acts of Parliament 
which will be as binding on a new Corporation as on the 
present governing bodies. Careless theorists who per- 
suade themselves that Corporations are capable of reliev- 
ing Parliament of its duties forget that judicial fanctions 
cannot decently be discharged by parties to a litigation. 
The compensation to be paid by a municipality to the 
owners of waterworks can only be fairly assessed by some 
tribunal as impartial as a Parliamentary Committee. In 
the supply of water or of illumination the proposed Muni- 
cipality will have no advantage over the City Corporation 
and the Board of Works. Both bodies have watched 
legislation in such matters on behalf of the consumers with 
anxious and successful vigilance. The best proof that the 
Board of Works has done its duty consists in the fact that 
price and quality are generally the same within and with- 
out the City bounds. It cannot be pretended that the 
Corporation has within its limited dominions neglected its 
administrative duties. Indeed it happens that: the: apolo- 
gists of change ostentatiously acknowledge for their own 
purposes the efficiency of the present civic government. So 
admirable a system ought, as they argue, to be extended 
over the whole of London, the new system being connected - 
with the old by the link of the Lord Mayor’s golden 
chain. 

The gravest objections to the creation of an enormous 
Municipality are already receiving fall illustration. The. 
citizens of London have obstinately refused to counte- 
nance Mr. Bzat’s agitation even since he has been rein- 
forced by Mr. Firra. It has not been found possible to 
induce a single Vestry or the bulk of its constituents to 
petition in favour of the Bill. The sufferers under the 
abuses of munigipal institutions feel no grievance and ask 
for no redress. On the other hand, the politicians, the 
demagogues, and the Cancuses are significantly busy. A 
meeting in support of the Bill which was lately held repre- 
sented, according to the statement of the = ee ya forty 
or fifty Liberal Associations, or, in other words, clubs of 
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obscure local agitators and their followers. If the meeting 
had represented a parish, or half a dozen streets of shops 
and private houses, it would have been entitled to greater 
consideration. The Caucus of Southwark on the same or 
perhaps another occasion unanimonsly approved of the Bill 
which none of its members had seen. The parochial 
managers of the Caucus know that its provisions cannot 
fail to increase their own importance, even if manicipal 
funds are not immediately and directly placed at their 
disposal, Already, before Sir W. Harcourt’s ingenious 
contrivances for improving municipal government have 
been disclosed, the real tendency of the measure is appre- 
ciated by those for whose benefit it is designed. Paving, 
and draining, and lighting, may take their chance. The 
return of Radical candidates to Parliament cannot fail to 
be promoted by the measure. Eighty or ninety members 
for London will be practically elected by the managers of 
the Central Metropolitan Caucus. As at Birmingham, 
Conservatives and Moderate Liberals will for municipal 
and Parliamentary purposes be politically excommunicated. 
A happy accident has hitherto almost entirely excluded the 
influence of party in the choice of municipal adminis- 
trators. The Aldermen and Common Council, the Board 
of Works, and the Vestries, attend exclusively to their 
proper duties without regard to political interests. The 
new Municipality will be Radical first, and afterwards it 
may condescend to the care of local interests, especi- 
ally when they afford facilities for jobs. The higher 
class of tradesmen and the whole body of wealthy resi- 
dents will be excluded from any share in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. In ordinary circumstances 
they will have the privilege of paying rates without control 
over the expenditure. Times of trouble may possibly come 
in which the dominant Caucus will apply the civic revenue 
to the promotion of disorder. Even if Mr. Giapstone 
hesitates to make the suicidal concession of the manage- 
ment of the police, the eighty London members will 
probably sooner or later extort from the Government the 
command of a disciplined farce. 

In New York and in some other large American cities 
the extravagant abuses of municipal government have 
emboidened respectable citizens: to protest against the 
mischievous superstition of government by universal 
suffrage. Although the boldest malcontents fear to deny 
the sacred right of the multitude to govern the Siate and 
the Union, they timidly suggest that those who pay local 
rates might perhaps be allowed to spend for the public 

od the enormous sums which they contribute. It is 
highly improbable that their present masters will sur- 
render the most profitable of their privileges. The Irish 
rulers of the City of New York will continue to claim | 
easy municipal labour at the highest rate of wages. The 
dissatisfaction which is felt by the oppressed minority 
might convey usefal instruction to English Liberals if they 
were not bent on taking leaps in the dark. It is certain 
that the Government has only resolved on destroying the 
useful and harmless Corporation of the City because party 
expediency was supposed to require some kind of legisla- 
tive innovation. That every seeming anomaly should be re- 
moved is the shallowest of revolutionary doctrines, whether 
it is propounded in India or in England. A rich munici- 
pal body, with ancient and popular traditions, devoid of 
political power, has been a happy historical accident, which 
could not have been deliberately contrived. A vulgar uni- 
formity will not be substituted for the existing Corporation 
without grave disadvantage. Again it may be repeated 
that the only support of the measure proceeds from Radical 
Clubs. The accomplished orator who will introduce the 
measure will require all his practised skill to disguise the 
purpose and tendency of a transparent political device. 


A REAL IRISH GRIEVANCE. 


be a merely casual observer there may not be much 

in common between the sordid Assassina- 
tion Club of Crossmaglen and the agitation which, with 
surprising unanimity and as yet uncertain results, Irish- 
men of all sorts and classes have joined in making as to 
the proposed change of the conditions of, the Irish Mail 
Service. To such an observer the collocation may have the 
air of a new Tenterden Steeple and Goodwin Sands’ fable, 
and, in truth, there is something in the parallel. Ten- 
terden Steeple, agcording to the received explanation of 
the paradox, had something to do with the Goodwin 


Sands; and the attitude of the Government towards the 
Irish demands in this mail question has something, and a 
very considerable something, to do with the Cross. 
maglen conspiracy, or at least with the general state 
of Irish disaffection, of which the Crossmaglen conspiracy 
is only a symptom. It is possible, of course, that 
the incomprehensible conduct of the Ministry hitherto 

may be altered; but unluckily that would by no means 

spoil the moral, for if they yield they will not have yielded 
with good grace. The reprehensible but not unnatural 
expressions of some persons in the Dublin Town Council 
ought not to conceal the facts of the case from any rea- 

sonable observer who will take a very little trouble to 
consider them. What is the Crossmaglen conspiracy ? 

It is simply an outbreak in a well-known “ bad place,” 
assisted and encouraged, it is said, by the notorious Head 
Pacificator of Kilmainham, Mr. P. J. SHeripan, of the 
endemic disease of Irish disaffection. It has the usuat 
atrocity, the usual absurdity—fortunately rather more 
than the usual allowance of the latter valuable quality. 
It is detected and punished, which is very well in- 
deed. But, though it has little novelty, and, except 
in an additional dose of stolid and brutal stupidity, 
few distinguishing features, it must to any think- 
ing Englishman give an occasion for asking once 
the question why Irishmen behave in this extraordinary 

fashion. Certainly this question cannot be answered off- 

hand. The commonplace Radical answer that it is because 
Irishmen are ill treated in serious matters is demonstrably, 

and has been over and over again demonstrated to be, 

false. In all important matters they have been for a full 

half-century, and in most important matters for nearly a 
century, the spoilt children of the United Kingdom. They 

have a representation disproportionate in excess, a taxa- 

tion disproportionate in defect. In their rainy days Eng- 

ishmen rush towards them with charitable umbrellas, 

while they leave their own countrymen to try their luck 

for themselves in countries that are not rainy. Of late 

years they have been tipped and feasted like the most. 
spoilt of spoilt children. But even a very well-conditioned 

child will lose his temper when, after a long course of | 
granting unreasonable demands, a reasonable one is re- 

fused him; and that appears to be the precise state of 
affairs (not for the first time) in reference to this mail 

contract question. 


The circumstances are so surprising that there is almost. 
ground for paying attention to the unpleasant people, by 
no means all Tories or Home Rulers, who whisper the 
ugly monosyllable “job,” and point to the present or late 
business connexions,of some members of the Government. 
There is no complaint of the existing service, and it does 
not appear that the Irish holders of the contract refuse, 
if there be any such complaint, to amend the things 
complained of. The proposed saving of money is in 
reference to such a matter as the official communication 
between the two halves of the kingdom infinitesimal, 
and it has been denied with some show of reason that 
there is any real saving at all. The proposed arrange- 
ment will undeniably have the drawback of making all 
the routes from the busiest part of England to Ireland 
a monopoly of one of those huge Companies which, in 
the judgment of some people who are not by any means 
Socialists, resemble monopolists far too nearly already. The 
national or, if anybody chooses so to call it, provincial 
amour-propre which is wounded by the discredit and the 
damage done to a local Company may be a feeling of slight 
importance, but it is one which no judicious statesman 
would willingly annoy. Nothing, moreover, could possibly 
be more unwise than the conduct of the details of the 
matter. Understrappers in the House of Commons have 
been permitted to reply contemptuously to the inqui- 
ries of Irishmen, who are naturally anxious about the 
comfort of their conveyance to and from England and 
the capital, that the Government has “ nothing to do 
“with arrangements for passenger traffic.” It may be 
so legally, but it certainly was unnecessary to say it. 
The Prime Minister has interposed unaccountable difficul- 
ties in the way of receiving a deputation which, as far 
as numbers are concerned and the representation of an 
important part of the kingdom, is exceptionally, perhaps 
unprecedentedly, strong. It is said that this is a concession 
to departmental etiquette. It may be so; but this would 
hardly have weighed with Mr. Giapstons if the deputation 
had consisted of ministers and deacons from the Particular 
Baptist Synod of some Welsh Kennaquhair, or of the 
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Liberal Three Dozen of Little Pedlington. All this time 
the petitioners are, at least in appearance, asking nothing 
that is unreasonable. The dwellers in those parts of Hag- 
land itself which rejoice in a railway monopoly ought cer- 
tainly not to refuse them theirsympathy. Asit is, the com- 
munication between England and I[reland is by no means a 
credit to the United Kingdom. Had the English railway 
system been originally planned with any vues d’ensemble at 
all, an alternative short sea route would undoubtedly have 
been provided by running the South Wales line straight 
to Fishguard, whence the passage to Wexford is actu- 
ally the shortest, and might with no extraordinary engi- 
necring skill be made the safest between England and 
Treland. As it is, the long sea passage from Bristol to 
Cork, the shorter but still formidable journey from Mil- 
ford to Waterford, and the interminable meanderings of 
the South Wales line, make the Holyhead route prac- 
tically the only rapid one from England. The routes 
to Greenore, Belfast, &c., are minor and chiefly local, 
while similar deficiencies of railway accommodation 
make the Stranraer-Larne route from Scotland, short as is 
the sea passage, equally objectionable. It will, however, 
be admitted that the Holyhead route hitherto has on the 
whole worked very well, especially since the pressure of a 
kind of competition on it as regards thesea-service, while the 
Railway Company is bound by contract and its own inte- 
rests to maintain the land-service efficiently, has introduced a 
wholesome rivalry. This wholesome rivalry itis now proposed 
to do away with, for no one supposes that the Dublin Steam 
Packet Company could maintain itself against the North- 
Western if the latter adds privilege to money. It is 
physically certain that the accommodation given, if the 
new mail-steamers take the North Wall route, will be 
inferior. If any one says that those who prefer the 
Kingstown boats can stiil go by them, he manifests a 
lamentable ignorance of the arts by which Railway Com- 
panies rise. So long as the terror of the mails is on them, 
the railway officials cannot afford to make travelling by 
the mail.boats uncomfortable. As soon as that terror is 
off, the case will be different. Indeed it is not even con- 
tended that the Dublin Steam Packet Company could 
maintain an independent competition against such odds. 

It is impossible, therefore, to imagine a case in which 
the great rule of governing Ireland firmly in great things 
and obligingly in small ones is more dead against the Go- 
vernment proposal. It is to be hoped that even in a Cabinet 
once largely, and still partially, recruited from Birming- 
ham, nobody will have brass enough to urge the principle 
of free contract so soon after the Land Act. But sup- 
posing a sufficient amount of lacquer on the faces of the 
Ministry the plea would fail utterly. For the argument 
here is that, even supposing the maintenance of the old 
arrangement to be more costiy, there is a more than fair 
equivalent for the cost in the additional convenience given 
to the QuEEN’s subjects, and in the deference (here a per- 
fectly legitimate and proper deference) paid to the sus- 
ceptibilities of Ireland. If there were any allegation that 
the existing contractors had not performed their duty pro- 
perly, the case would of course wear a different aspect ; but 
there is none. It is probable that the Government may still 
yield; for even Mr. Guapsronr’s well-known and historical 
habit of elaborately arranging stumbling-blocks for his 
own feet can hardly mislead him in such a case. But it 
will still remain on record against Ministers that they 
have ruffled a whole country and put themselves clearly 
in the wrong, either for the sake of a sum which does not 
represent twenty minutes’ income of the national revenue, 
or because a powerful corporation owing its existence to a 
Parliamentary monopoly has threatened them, or else for 
some occult cause too discreditable to be openly stated. 


MR. BRIGHT AT GLASGOW, 


LY ROSEBERY’S enthusiastic eulogy on Mr. 

Bricut not unfitly closed the complimentary pro- 
ceedings at Glasgow. On such occasions the scene-painter 
lays on the colours with a lavisn hand, and the compo- 
sition which results is not to be criticized by reference to 
the highest standards of art. By an allowable rhetorical 
artifice Lord Roszsery affected at the outset to be almost 
overcome by the eloquence of Mr. Bricu’s “ magnificent 
“ peroration.” His astonishment was the more remarkable 
because, in common with the rest of the world, he had heard 
or read the same magnificent phrases twenty times before. 


It is not to the Corporation of Glasgow that Mr. Bricut has 
for the first time expounded the unfailing wisdom and con- 
sistent virtue of his own political career. By dint of in- 
cessant repetition he has contrived to persuade himself 
that in uttering unqualified praise of his own triumphs 
over Conservative adversarics he is not making a party 
speech. Of the comments which have been suggested 
by his former repetition of the same familiar lecture Mr.. 
Bricur never takes the smallest notice. He still boasts. 
of the establishment of free trade and of the pro- 
gress of democracy without condescending te explain 
why all democratic communities except England are 
inveterately devoted to Protection. Even Mr. Bricu’s 
most cordial admirers have learned to smile at his remi- 
nigscences of the Corn-law League. Having for many years 
ceased to assimilate new impressions, he still dilates on the 
agricultural prosperity which lasted for many years after 
the repeal of the Corn-laws. That the apprehensions of 
landowners and farmers have after a long interval been 
fully realized he has not discovered. It is true that the 
interests of a class were rightly postponed to the general 
advantage ; but a more impartial historian would admit 
that the abolition of a monopoly may be injarious to those 
who had profited by its continuance. It is certain that 
the introduction of free trade in grain was only rendered 
possible by the numerical weakness of the landowners. In 
his reference to the institution of household suffrage Mr. 
Bricur confined himself to the commonplaces of faction. 
He said that during the controversy of 1867 “in 
‘* Birmingham most extraordinary events took place, and 
“there was apparently no difference of opinion. Every- 
“ body seemed to be in favour of great measures of reform.” 
Everybody means everybody who agrees with Mr. Bricuv. 
On the previous day Mr. Bricur had in the same spirit 
uttered a furious denunciation of measures for the protec- 
tion of the minority. He cannot but know that in all 
parts of the country, and probably in Birmingham, a large 
class, respectable in station and intelligence, is heartily 
opposed to Radical doctrines; but for him the weaker 
party has no existence. It is possible that he may have 
been sincere in his assertion at the end of his speech that 
he had avoided anything like party politics, thongh he 
had in fact spoken from first to last as a narrow and 
bitter partisan. 


The Corporation of Glasgow has, greatly to its credit, 
bestowed municipal honours from time to time on eminent 
persons without regard to their political opinions. It 
would perhaps have been in better taste for the latest 
recipient of the franchise to assume that the freedom 
of the city was conferred on the ground of personal 
merit and of unquestioned celebrity ; but the reception 
of Mr. Bricur was undoubtedly more enthusiastic be- 
causé he is a conspicuous member of the party to which 
most of those who welcomed him belong. It was there-- 
fore excusable that he should acknowledge the presenta- 
tion of the freedom in an exclusively party speech. No 
such apology can be made for. the ill-timed political 
declamation which served as the Lorp Rzcror’s address. 
A graceful disparagement of his own fitness for an aca-- 
demic office is not to be too literally construed. If Mr. 
Bricut was not regularly grounded in any language but 
his own, it is a higher gift to be a consummate master of 
oral English than to havea smattering of many langnages,. 
or even a scholarlike knowledge of Greek or Latin. Mr. 
Briaut’s style is so vigorous and so pure that he had 
generally received credit for literary taste, until he 
lately recommended students to read, by preference to 
English classic works, some third-rate American prose 
and some sixth-rate American verse. Notwithstanding 
his strange admiration for a few obscure pedants m 
poetasters, it is satisfactory to know that Mr. Bricur 
appreciates Mitton; and it would seem from one pas- 
sage in his address that he recognizes the genius of 
Bourke. It was not expected that he should deliver a 
learned or critical oration. On the other hand, it might 
have been hoped that he would waive the opportunity 
of trying to convert the Glasgow youth to his own 
political doctrines. On many other occasions he has ex- 
patiated on the wickedness of war in general, and more 
especially of every war which has conduced to the great- 
ness and the glory of England. It will do a Scotch 
student no harm to entertain even an indiscriminate 
reverence for the warriors and statesmen who include in 
their number a due proportion of Scotchmen. Those of 
them who have acquired some tincture of ancient learning 
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will remember how Roman writers delighted to celebrate | 
the memory of legendary or historical bravery and wisdom. 
and Cixcisnatus, Recunus, the Fasu and the 
Scirios, were not popularly reproached because they had 
raised the fame and power of the sovereign City to a 
dangerous height. A Roman Bricut, if such a combina- 
tion were imaginable, would have regretted that the Re- 
public should have extended its enterprises beyond Italy, 
or perhaps beyond the Apennines. 


Mr. Bricut seems to take no interest in the English 
Colonial Empire ; and he regards the possession of India 
only as a reproach andadanger. If Radicalism has not 
destroyed all patriotic feeling, a Scotch assembly must still 
feel respect for the Munros, the Matcotms, the Mrytos, the 
Lawrences, and the MonrGomeriges, who from Scotland or 
northern Ireland have gone forth to found or consolidate 
the Indian dominion, [If in earlier times irregularities and 
even crimes were committed by daring adventurers, the 
great Anglo-Indians have for several generations been 
among the most conscientious as well as the ablest of their 
countrymen. The main result of their unparalleled efforts 
has not been so much the aggrandizement of England as 
the elevation toa better social and political condition of 
the swarming millions of India. Mr. Bricur abhors war ; 
but he sees no merit in the policy which has put an end to 
incessant wars of plunder and conquest over half a con- 
tinent. The biographer of Lord Lawrence relates how, 
when he had only attained the rank of a collector, a petty 
chief in ‘his district complained that, if things had 
been as they were in his youth, he would at that 
season have been starting with four or five hundred of 
his friends and kindred to plunder the neighbouring 
province: Now, he bitterly remarked, the Sahib, with 
a handful of police, makes us all stay quietly at home 
and pay our taxes. The suppression of the Mahrattas, 
and afterwards of the Pindarees, added more to the sum 
of human happiness than half a dozen Reform Bills. It 
may perhaps be a question whether a sympathetic ex- 
position of the tness of England would be the best 
material for a Lord Rector’s address; but a _ hostile 
criticism of great exploits is the worst. When the youth- 
ful electors preferred Mr. Bricut they probably wished 
that he should amuse them by a recapitulation of his 
favourite topics and his well-known prejudices ; but wiser 
and more experienced critics would have preferred an 
exposition of some principle, or at least an avoidance of 
political controversy. 

Mr. Bricut’s pessimist version of some of the noblest 
chapters in history is fallacious, irritating, and profoundly 
ignoble; but the extreme depths of commonplace are 
seldom reached by a great orator, although in the course 
of years he may have learned and forgotten nothing. 


That Englishmen ought to regard India as a burden and 
a disgrace may be @ mischievous paradox; but it is only 


in the columns of the Times that the most vulgar and most — 
absurd of all theories relating to India can be found. A 


commentator in that remarkable journal virtually accepts 
Mr. Bricut’s historical narrative, though he hesitates to 
adopt the same conclusions. The result is, it seems, not 
wholly disddvantageous ; but it has been attained by more 
than questionable means. Fraud and violence were at the 
basis of a structure which has since become respectable 
and useful. Not only Warren Hastings, but Crive and 
Wettesiey, Lord Hastinas and Lord Datuousir, were 
wrongdoers, though Englishmen in the present day may 
lawfully profit by their labours. Mr. Brigar, if his judg- 
ment ig not sounder, is more consistent. It is perlaps 
natural that a mind which finds nothing to admire in the 
conquest of India should be shocked by the expenditure of 
large sums of money in the maintenance of English free- 
dom and independence against Napo.eon. Sach teachers 
contribute to the widening breach of political con- 
tinuity between the England of history and the democracy 
which is, to succeed. Some theorists, misled by the 
seeming analogy of the French Revolution, believed for- 
merly that the extension of popular power would make the 
English nation more patriotic and perhaps more warlike. 
The present instructors of the multitude do their utmost 
to prevent the rulers of the future from carrying on the 
. tradition of English greatness. As far aa the address of 
the Lorp Recror exercises any influence, the younger 
members of the Scotch middle class will have learnt that 
danger and expense are never to be incurred for the benefit 
of the nation or of mankiod. The instinct of pugnacity is 


to be indulged only in the form of vituperation or re- 


pression of political antagonists. It is difficult to believe 
that a speaker of Mr. Baricur’s power could not have 
found more instructive lessons to deliver to an admiring 
audience of some intellectual promise. A life spent in 
political conflict might perhaps have convinced a reflec- 
tive veteran that the other side is not always or demon- 
strably in the wrong. It is at least probable that the 
great body of Glasgow students will not inherit the in- 
fallibility of their eloquent Lorp Rector. For the moment 
they are perhaps convinced that the majority of the popu- 
lation is inspired, and that the dissidents are obstinately 
stupid, 


CONSERVATISM AND THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


pm old controversy whether Conservatism and Repub- 
licanism are compatible ideas has lately been revived 
in Paris. The only result attained has been to make clear 
how greatly party passion has been intensified by the action 
of the Republican Government during the last few years. 
At no time probably was there any rea! disposition on the 
part of the Right Centre—the group which most nearly 
answers to the English idea of Conservatism—to accept 
the Republic as the permanent Government of France. 
Men who had been taught from their first entrance upon 
political life to look back with regret to the Monarchy 
which fell in 1848 were not disposed to think that con- 
stitutional freedom could be enjoyed under any other 
Government. But so long as the Republic was under the 
guidance of Tuizrs and Duraure the Conservatives who 
prophesied evil of it were compelled to fall back upon 
general theories. They argued that the First and Second 
Republics had followed a certain course, and drew the 
inference that the Third would in time go the same way. 
When they were called upon to treat the existing order of 
things as placed beyond question, and so to make it 
possible for those Republicans who wish to see a really 
Conservative Government established under Republican 
forms to work heartily with them, they did not meet the 
challenge frankly. Upon their own showing, indeed, it 
was scarcely possible that they should so meet it. In 
theory they held the machinery of the Government to 
be of the order of things indifferent. All that was essen- 
tial might be as well secured under a Conservative Re- 
public as under a Liberal Monarchy. 


When a similar motion is addressed to the Conservatives 
now it can be replied to in avery different tone. The 
Right Centre can now point to a long series of fulfilled 
prophecies. Everything that they said must happen 
has really happened. They contended that as soon as 
the Republic had settled into its seat it would set to 
work to curtail the liberties enjoyed by its opponents, 
and show itself the true inheritor of the old Jacobin in- 
tolerance. The Republic has done its utmost to justify 
the censure thus passed on it by anticipation. It has not 
robbed the Monarchists of their property because to do so 
would have involved it in inconvenient conflict with the 
holders of property generally. Common possession is one 
of the most certain sources of fellow-feeling, and in no 
shape has confiscation any attractions for the French 
peasant. But in points where the Government think that 
the national sensitiveness will be less easily excited, there 
has been abundance of interference with individual freedom. 
For example, the new Education Law is in many districts 
worked in a way which, if it does not deprive parents of 
the right to bring up their children in their own reli- 
gion, at least surrounds the exercise of that right with 
very great difficulty. When elementary education was 
by a single statute made free, compulsory, and secular, it 
was evident that very great caution would be needed in 
setting it to work. Asa matter of fact, no caution what- 
ever seems to have been exercised. The law makes mo- 
rality one of the compulsory subjects, and under cover of 
teaching morality it is in the power of the schoolmaster 
to teach pretty nearly what religious, or anti-religious, 
doctrines he likes. Considering how many of the younger 
teachers hold the views of M. Pavun Bert, it would have 
argued only common prudence in the Government to have 
put out an authorized manual of morality in which, 
if religion was not assumed, it should at least not be 
attacked. Even with this in their hands, the more aggres- 
sive teachers might have done much that was offensive ; but, 
if the Government had shown itself ready to punish them 
for any proved departure from the official text-book, the 
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Republic need not have suffered by their extrava- 
gance. Instead of this, each teacher has been left 
free to choose his own text-book of morality, with 
the natural consequence that several of those adopted 
have been placed on the Index at Rome. The bishops 
have instructed their clergy to warn Catholic parents 
against schools in which the forbidden text-books are 
used ; and those of them who have been most prominent 
in this act of retaliation have been sammoned before the 
Council of State. The clergy who have obeyed the epis- 
copal direction are daily receiving notice that the payment 
of their salaries is suspended until they abstain from inter- 
fering with the teaching given in the communal schools ; 
and, as there is very little probability of their paying any 
attention to this threat, a kind of temporary and tentative 
disestablishment will shortly be carried out in various 
parts of the country, It must be presumed that M. Ferny 
supposes that this kind of warfare is calculated to win 
support for the Republic; but it is certainly not from the 
Conservative elements of the population that the additional 
recruits will be drawn. 

Another matter, not in itself of much importance, serves 
to show how little things may help to feed the bitterness 
with which the Republic is now viewed by the Conserva- 
tives. The Government has deprived itself by recent 
legislation of any power of dealing with street placards, 
and the result of this act of disarmament is that the walls of 
the great cities are covered with indecent and blasphemous 
jests of the class which have lately been prosecuted with 
success in London. At Lyons a placard of this kind has 
been deliberately torn down, and the religious newspapers 
of Paris are counselling fathers and mothers of families 
who do not wish their children’s minds to be polluted by 
this type of controversial literature to do the same 
thing. That the advice will be followed by many fathers 
of families is not likely, but it may easily com- 
mend itself to enthusiastic Catholics who have not yet 
attained the age and caution which to be a father of a 


family usually implies. As in the eye of the law these 


placards are private property, the police will probably be 
instructed to take into custody any one who is found 
destroying them, and though the penalty inflicted will 
probably not be severe, it will bring into prominence the 
fact, that there is a constantly widening gulf between the 
Republic and all religious Frenchmen. 

M. Watpeck Rousseau has prepared a Bill to regulate 
Associations which promises to carry this process a step 
further. If this lawis framed as he proposes, very large 
liberty of association will be conceded in France, provided 
that the object of the Association is not religious. It has 
taxed the ingenuity of the Minister of the Iyrerior to 
devise a formula which shall have this effect and not in- 
cidentally render some lay Associations illegal, and as yet 
he does not seem to have been very successful, Any 
Association is forbidden which has for its object or for its 
result the total or partial renunciation of personal rights, 
or which subordinates the exercise of these rights to the 
authority of a third person. The word “third person ’’is pro- 
bably introduced to save the marriage relation, which, if the 
phrase “ another person” had been used, would have been 
torbidden throughout the territory of the Republic. But 
even with this precaution French ingenuity has already 
discovered several inconvenient consequences likely to 
follow from the proposed law. Every form of partnership 
involves some surrender of individual rights, and a trade 
society which binds its members to obey the vote of the 
majority in such matters as strikes or the rate of wages to 
be accepted from employers will hardly escape the clause 
which forbids submission to the authority of a third person. 
If all other expedients fail, M. Watpsck Rousseau may be 
forced to make membership of a religious order a distinct 
breach of the law. As the Republican Government is un- 
willing to persecute in name, whatever it may do in fact, 
he will avoid this straightforward solution as long as he 
possibly can. ; 


THE EASTER MONDAY REVIEW. 


‘TT is greatly to be wished that the daily papers which 

are so unanimously agreed that the Volunteer force 
should be efficient would help the good work a little in one 
way which should be very easy for them. They might with 
excellent effect publish much less than they do about the 


Easter Monday Review. Itisonly by the most honourable 
exertions of the Volunteers themselves that it is kept from 
sinking into a mere farce; and yet it is constantly written 
about as if Correspondents and reporters had nothing 
more at heart than to make it as ridiculous as possible, 
Not that these gentlemen deride the show, which would be 
a comparatively harmless exercise of their talents; they do 
things much worse. They write about it with an affectation 
of solemnity and a parade of techuical terms which is ladi- 
crously out of proportion with the subject. The military 
walking tour of a handful of men from Three Bridges to 
Brighton has been detailed and commented on and de- 
scribed very much as if it were on a level with SroNEWALL 
Jackson’s campaign in the Shenandoah Valley. The 
Volunteers have outlived so much that gush of this kind 
may possibly do them no harm. Bat it can do neither 
them nor anybody else any good, and it may well have in- 
jario is effects. 1f once it begins to be believed that this 
parade, which is in fact chiefly a holiday and a reward for 
the more serious work done during the rest of the year, 
is a serious business, the Volunteers and the public may 
end by thinking that everything necessary. has been 
already done. How much there is in it which is still sham 
can be seen from two facts, which can be picked out from 
‘the general welter of newspaper correspondence. The 
cold and cloudy morning of Sunday reduced the force 
present at the Review by nearly three thousand men. De- 
fenders of their country who do not like the ‘look of a raw 
sky are not to be taken too much in earnest. Then, too, it 
appears that not a few of those actually present only joined 
for the fun of taking part in the sham fight, being of opinion 
that the Volunteer army is an institution which exists for 
the sole purpose of enlivening the Easter holidays. It is 
just this class which is encouraged by newspaper gush. 
They enjoy the feeling that they are figuring in a big show, 
and that the eye of Europe is upon them; but then they 
are also just the very element in the Volunteer force whic 
could be most conveniently dispensed with. 


Meanwhile it would be highly unjust to deny that the 
members of the force who merely play at soldiering are a 
decided minority. A due respect for the zeal of the men 
who marched from Three Bridges to Brighton under 
Colonel MeruvEN makes it impossible to suppose that they 
imagined themselves to be doing anything which had much 
resemblance to the real operations of war. Hardships which 
do not go beyond sleeping on straw in a rug are a very mild 
imitation of the real thing. But they are the nearest ap- 
proach toa thorough training which it is possible for the 
Volunteers to get, and the fact that they are freely under- 
gone is very creditable to the force. Indeed that is far 
trom expressing all their merits. The Volunteers not 
only do their work of their own free will, but do it in 
spite of the neglect of the authorities which ought to 
encourage them. Itis also very doubtful whether they 
have ever received due credit for the remarkable way in 
which they rise superior to their natural sense of the 
ridiculous. It must require a very considerable degree of 
courage, and a very genuine feeling of the gravity of the 
service they may one day render to their country, to 
harden some hundreds of Londoners to such a pitch of 
warlike ardour that they can go reconnoitring for an 
enemy in a lane in Sussex. We occasionally hear that the 
men are apt to enliven their toils by “chaffing,”’ but it is 
wonderful that they keep their countenances atall. It is 
still more remarkable that they keep their tempers during 
the Review, when mobs of lookers-on collect between 
the opposing forces, “‘ masking the troops, and rendering it 
‘‘impossible for a general to make his dispositions pro- 
“ perly.”” They do, however, contrive to manage both 
these feats, and to get a great deal of really useful practice 
out of a mere holiday. All the reports agree in saying that 
officers and men are every year more particular in 
attending to the small details of dress and bearing which 
are among the surest signs of a healthy military spirit. 
The efficiency of a soldier does not depend on the flatness 
of his back and the neatness of his clothes; but it is:gener- 
ally found that an army which slouches and does not 
brash its tunic is not good for much. Men may be ragged 
and invincible, but they can scarcely be slovenly and well 
disciplined. The British infantry is the best in the world, 
as Marshal Buczaupd said—a fact of which we are reminded 
once in three months or so by the Times—and it is also 
undoubtedly true that it is the best dressed. Not the 
least encouraging feature of the Easter Monday Reviews is 
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the increasing efficiency of the railway service. Thousands 
of men are carried sixty miles from London and back on 
one day without hitch or confusion. As it will be almost 
as important in case of actual invasion that the troops 
should be rapidly carried to the part of the coast threat- 
ened by the enemy as that they should be able to fight 
‘when they get there, it is satisfactory to know that the 
Railway Companies are also endeavouring to learn how 
to do their share of the work of ngtional defence. It 
would of course be absurd to suppose that because some 
thousands of men were smoothly and quickly carried to 
Portsmouth last year, or to Brighton this week, therefore 
‘an army corps could be moved with equal rapidity in 
war-time. The Volunteers are nearly all infantry and very 
lightly equipped. The task of carrying them is mere 
child’s play compared with the transport of the horses, 
guns, and stores which accompany an army in the field. 
It is at best very doubtfal whether we should have all these 
necessary things in the hour of need ; but that is not the 
fault of either the Volunteers or the Railway Company. 
They do their share of preparation by fixing a high 
standard of efficiency for themselves and trying to work 
up to it. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that, if the Easter, 
Monday Review is still somewhat of a farce, the fault lies 
wholly with the War Office, which continues to do as 
little for the Volunteers as it can. If the Review is to be 
kept up atall, it should be made a practical lesson. To do 
that it is only necessary that the authorities should take 
the steps they would think requisite in case of a sham 
fight between regular troops. The ground should be kept 
free from mobs of sightseers, and all the arms of the 
service should be fairly represented. In this respect the 
‘Review this week has fallen behind that of last year. There 
.would certainly be no feeling of jealousy on the part of 
the auxiliary forces at the presence of regular soldiers. 
‘The spirit in which such work as they are allowed to do is 
done shows that they can have no wish to make them. 
‘selves ridiculous by committing blunders from which they 
would be saved by the presence of a few bodies of profes- 
sional soldiers. The example set by a couple of batteries 

of the Royal Artillery and two battalions of foot might save 
them from firing at absurd ranges, and from other bungles 
-of the same kind which distinguish all purely Volanteer 
reviews. It will scarcely be asserted that the practice 
-would do the regulars any harm. In the case of actual 
‘invasion they would certainly be brigaded with the 
‘Volunteers, and they cannot begin to practise with them 
‘too soon. The only excuse for leaving the Volunteers to 
“struggle along with a minimum of instruction is that the 
War Office considers them a body of harmless civilian 
‘lunatics, who do the army the honour of flattering it by 
‘imitation. At the bottom of its official mind that would 
seem to be its conviction. It is scarcely a sufficient set- 
off to this general neglect that the Colour Committee has 
«chosen the grey uniform of the 3rd Devon Volunteers as 
the model of the new fighting dress of the British army. 
The change has not a little in its favour; but it is 
curious that the great question of tailoring seems to 
have a quite exceptional power to rouse the reforming 
zeal of the War Office. Considering the loud, continual, 
and well-founded complaints which we hear from com- 
petent witnesses of the difficulties which beset the task 
- of keeping up the fighting forces of the country, it is very 
discreditable that so little is done for this great voluntary 
body, which is eager to learn and to be made of use. A 
curious example was given on Monday of the sort of un- 
reality which the War Office allows to hang about the 
position of the Volunteers. The Yeomanry cavalry re- 
-fused to march past because they were required to 
yield precedence to the mounted gunners of the Artillery 
‘Company. The decision was perfectly correct, as the 
‘Hononrable Artillery Company are not, properly speaking, 
Volunteers, but the remains of the old London trainbands, 
‘and therefore Militia. But by this time the relative rank 
of all the auxiliary forces ought to be properly settled, and 
such disputes should have been made impossible. Such 
‘things are only important as signs of a general laxity; 
‘but, looked at from that point of view, they are far from 
insignificant. Neither are more serious signs of the little 
-attention paid to the Volanteers wanting. It is notorious 
that the force is still mainly, if not wholly, armed with 
‘worn-out weapons of an antiquated pattern. A little more 
attention to practical matters of that kind, and a little 
more readiness to work with them, would probably bo 


considered by the Volunteers as a useful substitute for the 
genial praise and fatherly advice which is nearly all they 
get now. The country would certainly approve of the 
change. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, 


4 ge, profession of elementary teaching is in no danger 
of suffering from any slackness on the part of its 
members in magnifying their office. The only fault, if 
fault it be, that can be alleged against their utterances in 
this way is that they show a growing disposition to omit 
the word “ elementary ” from the title which has hitherto 
described their functions. They seem less and less con- 
tent with the commonplace drudgery which elementary 
teaching undoubtedly is. It is a most natural distaste, 
and they wonld be more or less than human if they did 
not feel it. But it is a really serious feature of educational 
progress, because it helps on a movement which threatens 
to commit us to an undertaking the dimensions of which 
we have not measured, and the cost of which we have not 
counted. In the president’s address to the Conference 
of the National Union of Elementary Teachers which has 
been held this week at Newcastle, there occurs a passage 
which shows this very clearly. He describes the Manchester 
scheme of school-grading, and holds it up to admiration be- 
cause it has led to the establishment of a central school, 
in which “a large part of the instruction is given in 
“ various branches of science according to the syllabus of 
“the Science and Art Department. It is, in fact, what is 
“ understood by a secondary school, a place for inter. 
“mediate education of the modern character.” This 
fact supplics a very pertinent answer to an argument 
which was a good deal employed in the canvass preced- 
ing the last School Board election in London. These 
higher elementary schools, it was said, which the majority 
of the late Board wished to set up, have nothing in com- 
mon with secondary schools. They are merely an element 
in an arrangement which it is believed will be found more 
convenient than the one at present in operation. Here 
are a large number of children of all degrees of proficiency, 
from the lowest standard recognized by the Education 
Department to the highest. Hitherto the grouping of these 
children has been strictly local. Children who cannot 
read and children who are almost fit to go on to a 
secondary school are gathered together in the same room 
and taught by the same teachers. All that it is now pro- 
posed to do is to distribute them afresh over the same 
schools which they now attend. It will be better alike 
for the children and for the teachers that the more 
forward scholars should be brought together into one 
school, that those who are a little less advanced should 
be collected in another, and that those who have still to 
learn the art of reading avd writing should be placed 
in a third. Ofcourse the schools designed for children 
in the lower standards would be very much more nu- 
merous than those designed for children in the higher 
standards. But it would bea real economy of time and 
labour to pick out the more intelligent and better taught 
children and to put them in a school by themselves. 
Not only would they get on much faster, but the 
stupid and untaught children would also get on 
faster. When there are twenty children in the highest 
standard and four bundred perhaps in the lower stan- 
dards, the teacher is naturally tempted to give undue 
attention to the interesting minority. If these twenty 
children are grouped with other twenties taken from schools 
in which knowledge and ignorance are distributed in 
about the same proportion, the teacher’s whole mind can 
be given to making the best of the residuum that will be 
left behind. 

This is the argument; and on the face of it it is not 
easy to refute it. But Mr. Dawson’s address supplies 
an answer :—‘ By a gradual process of eliminating the 
“ lower standards, it [the Manchester School Board } has 
“ established a central school,” which “is in fact what 
‘is understood by a secondary school.” Mr. Dawson, if 
he will pardon the vulgarism, has let the cat out of the 
bag. The opponents of the higher elementary schools on 
the London School Board have always maintained that, 
however natural and matter-of-course the scheme may 
appear when first looked at, it will lead, and as a matter 
of fact has led, to something very much larger. Mr. 
Dawson avows that he wishes to see the series of 
elementary schools “crowned” with a school that shall 
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not be elementary at all—‘a secondary school to meet 
“the wants that are proved to exist by the growing 
“number of children of tradesmen and clerks found 
“in higher elementary schools.” The process is an ex- 
tremely simple one. First of all, elementary schools are 
made good enough to attract the children of the middle 
classes. Then it is pointed out that these children would 
not be sent to elementary schools if their parents could 
find what they wanted elsewhere. Next comes the 
contention that there is an actual need to be met, 
and in this way we find ourselves pledged to the 
rovision of middle-class schvols at the public expense. 
Mr. Dawson is anxious that the managers of voluntary 
schools should imitate the example of the Manchester 
School Board, and, instead of maintaining a number of 
poor schools, should co-operate with one another in 
founding higher elementary schools. A new and serious 
inroad upon the public purse is foreshadowed in this 
seemingly innocent proposal. The first impression of 
the reader will probably be that, if voluntary schools like 
to lay themselves out for this class of children, they will 
make it unnecessary for School Boards to do so, and so 
spare the ratepayers. But what is spared to the rate- 
payer is taken from the taxpayer, and of the two the tax- 
payer is at present in the greater danger. Though these 
secondary schools will be called voluntary, they will be 
largely supported by the grants made to the scholars; and 
when the School Boards see the sums that can be earned 
in this way, they will not consent to leave this profitable 
and interesting corner of the educational field to be tilied 
by voluntary schools alone. The Education Department 
apparently sees nothing to object to in the project; at 
least Mr. Dawson describes it as being ‘‘ more than favour- 
“ able to the establishment of those higher grade schools in 
“ large towns which need them.” The resistance of the 
School Boards to the contagion of the Manchester example 
is consequently all that we have to look to if we are to escape 
being saddled with a system of State secondary educa- 
tion with no previous consideration of the reasons for and 
against it. 

The Newcastle Conference was much occupied with 
another Manchester scheme, the object of which is to obtain 
from every teacher an annual contribution to the National 
Union to aid in the attainment of certain specified profes- 
sional objects. In the first instance, it was proposed that 
one-half of this annual payment should go to purely 
benevolent objects, but on Wednesday an amendment was 
adopted by which the whole contribution is to go to pro- 
fessional objects. It is impossible to contemplate without 
some uneasiness the extension of organization and means 
in a body which is yearly becoming more powerful and 
more ambitious. The National Union, according to the 
gentleman who expounded the scheme, is to play the part 
of a Trade Protection Society, and take up by an appeal 
either to a Court of Law or to the Education Depart- 
ment the cause of an oppressed teacher; to secure an 
adequate expression of the views of the profession in 
papers and periodicals which are “ generally read,” and 
to give to elementary teachers a direct representation 
in Parliament. When this organization is complete it 
is hard to say what will be left to the unfortunate 
school manager, unless it be the privilege of appoint- 
ing a teacher in the first instance. At the same 
time the determination of elementary teachers thus to 
secure themselves against attack is explained by the 
very arbitrary action which school managers and School 
Boards have occasionally allowed themselves to take. Mr. 
Dawson mentions two instances of this. In one case a 
teacher who has been assaulted by the son of a magistrate 
takes out a sammons against him and has him fined sj. 
The father of the assailant is a manager of the school to 
which the teacher belongs, and he calls upon the other 
managers to dismiss him for having taken out a summons 
against his son. The other managers stand by their 
teacher, whereupon the father pays his son’s fine and 
something more by withdrawing his subscription from 
the school. The difference—zol.—thus made in the in- 
come of the school would have come out of the teacher’s 
salary, had not the National Union been able for the pre- 
sent to make it up to him. In the second case, the Chair- 
man of a School Board is fined for illegally employing 
children who ought to be at school, and the School Board 
im revenge dismisses the teacher on whose information the 
charge was founded. The Education Department is then 
appealed to by the National Union, with the result that, 


though they have no power to prevent the dismissal of a 
teacher by a School Board, they consent to use their power 
of dissolving a Board which has made default in the per- 
formance of its duties and appointing a new Board in its. 
room. The dismissal of the master has thus been followed 
by the dismissal of the School Board, and it is expected. 
that the new Board will at once reappoint the old master. 
It is a pity that the name of the Chairman of the late 
Board nas not been made public. A man who disobeys. 
for his own advantage a law which he is appointed to 
administer, and then dismisses his subordinate for giving 
information to the officer whose business it is to see that 
the law is obeyed, ought not to be left without his full. 
meed of dishonour. 


IIOMES OF THE ORIMINAL CLASSES. 


yaar is aware more or less vaguely that there- 

are streets and even districts in London which are- 
almost wholly inhabited by the criminal classes. It does 
not follow that everybody who lives in these places is 
criminal. That nobody supposes. Bat, if they have not 
all broken the law, the inhabitants of such refuges for the 
victims of society are on friendly terms with those who 
have. Some member of every family, and a large per- 
centage of the occupants of every lodging-house, has at 
least once or twice committed robbery with or without. 
violence, and the others are liable to follow their example- 
under pressure of want and temptation. The exact nature 
of these Alsatias, if that name can be appropriately applied 
to streets in which the police seem to exercise complete: 
power, is, however, little known. Charitable Societies: 
make reports, and newspaper correspondents give descrip- 
tions, but neither are quite trustworthy. The agents of the 
first are too intent on finding matter for edification, 
and as for the latter class of gentlemen, their work is 
much less designed to show things as they are than to 
show them picturesquely. The police probably know the- 
facts; but, though that useful body of men act on infor- 
mation which they have received, they do not usually 
impart it to the public. It is, however, very important 
that the truth should be known about such dens, if only 
for the purpose of impressing on the law-abiding part of 
the community a due sense of the magnitude of the evil. 
We therefore think that Mr. H. E. Hoare, who has gone- 
down among the criminal classes, and has given his ex- 
periences in the current nunfber of the National Review, 
has done the State some service. He has certainly con- 
trived to work his experiences up into a highly readable 
paper. Mr. Hoare has not absolutely lived among the: 
criminal class as one of themselves, which would doubtless 
have been the best way of obtaining fresh and trustworth 
information. But he has done the next best thing. He 
has opened a place of meeting in their very midst, and has 
carefully watched their humours. 

Nothing does moretoconvince us that Mr. Hoare’ssketches 
of criminal life are genuine than the discretion he showed 
as to the nature of the place to which he asked his criminal- 
friends. It was not a trap for deluding his guests into a. 
prayer-meeting ; and he does not appear to have made any 
attempt to improve the criminal mind, at least not in the 
open and aggressive way common among the well-meaning 
friends of the very poor. He simply went there to see, 
and trusted to indirect means to do what good he could. 
The name of the street in which Mr. Hoare carried on his. 
interesting observations is not given; and, though he 
always speaks of it as a particular place, we may safely — 
conclude that it is a knight* of the shire, and represents 
criminal neighbourhoods in general, The results of Mr.. 
Hoanre’s observations may be most conveniently divided 
into what he saw of the houses, of the landlords, and of 
the tenants. The houses in Street are wholly let out 
to lodgers; with a few exceptions they are registered 
lodging-houses. It would appear that these places are 
generally clean and cheerful, though infested by certain. 
plagues which can scarcely fail to be guessed at. With the. 
exception of these nuisances, Mr, Hoare does not seem 
to have found cause to complain of anything in the 
house which he hired. Mr. Hoars’s landlord seems to 
have combined the professions of house-owner and receiver 
of stolen goods. At least he had probably followed the 
latter employment in early life; but he had for some 
time been a wealthy man, and his purse being lined, his 
morals were mended, as was the case with the traditional. 
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smuggler. Mr. Hoare turned the house he hired from 
this person into “a free-and-easy club,” to be opened every 
night from eight to twelve, and to which all the neigh- 
bourhood, at least the male part of it, was invited to come 
and do as it liked. With sound good sense he resolved 
not to trust to the method of kindness alone for keeping 
order. He hired a smiling but stalwart assistant to act 
in the capacity of “ chucker-out,” and having fitted up 
his rooms, waited to see what he should see. We are not 
surprised te learn that the “chucker-out” did not know 
what to make of Mr. Hoare and his club. In the lan- 
guage of Lord Forprnatoy, he declared that, “strike 
“him blind,” nothing had ever been seen like it in 
those parts. The neighbourhood was equally puzzled, 
but it came to the “free-and-easy.” It must be added 
that its behaviour there was generally decent. Drunken 
women tried to force their way in now and then, but were 
promptly expelled. There were rows and fights among the 
men, but not many, and they seem to have been taken as a 
matter of course. Perhaps the excellent discretion of Mr. 
Hoare and his manager had something to do with their 
peaceful behaviour. On one occasion a man in the club 
struck another, an elderly and peaceful-looking person. 
Now Mr. Hoarn’s manager knew, and the aggressor did 
not, that this apparently harmless elderly victim was a re- 
tired light-weight prize-fighter, and so, with the ready con- 
sent of everybody, “a mill” was arranged. We are glad 
to learn that in the space of two minutes it ended as Mr, 
Hoarg, his manager, and the ex-prize-fighter wished and 
expected that it should. Fights, indeed, seem to have been 
the rule and not the exception in the social circle in which 
Mr. Hoare moved in the street without a name. The women 
were beaten by the men and the men beat one another, and 
everybody considered it as quite a matter of course. Mr. 
Hoar is careful to point out that they were uot of the supe- 
rior class which commits burglaries and crimes requiring a 
certain skill, but merely the rank and file which robs 
with violence at the street corner, As it is these people 
who supply the majority of the population of our prisons, 
itis interesting to see what were the general results at 
which Mr. Hoare arrived as the result of his investiga- 
tions. He divides them into the regular gaol-bird, who is 
a predestined criminal, and the men who would be honest 
if the rage of hunger were not too much for them. Some 
there are who belong to neither class, who are simply 
honest, and will die of starvation rather than rob, and even 
rather than enter the casual ward. Mr. Hoars had the 
good fortune to find one of this class, and very properly 
made him manager of the free-and-easy. But men of this 
stamp, which it is scarcely too much to call heroic, are 
naturally rare. A much commoner type of man is the 
habitual criminal whom Mr. Hoarg helped to emigrate to 
America. This unfortunate had begun robbing to get 
food in early life, and had never afterwards had a 
chance to get himself straight. He was never long out 
of prison, for as soon as he was on the streets he 
began to starve, and then he stole again and so found 
his way back to his cell. From this vicious circle Mr. 
Hoare saved him and started him in Canada, where 
he tells us the man did well. There isa pendant to the 
story which has a suspicious look, it is true. Within a 
year aud a day the reformed robber wrote to Mr. Hoarz 
stating that he had had an accident and asking for a loan 
of ten doljars. But the accident may have been genuine 
and the loan may have been repaid, though on these points 
details are wanting. 


Such stories as these, and there are many others of the 
same kind in the article, enable us, as much as anything 
short of actual personal experience can do, to realize the 
life led by a large and possibly growing class of the 
inhabitants. The people in —— Street are entirely 
nomadic.. They wander about from lodging-house to 
lodging-house, when they are not in the streets, in 
hospital, or in prison. They have neither motive nor 
chance to improve their position. They like their slovenly 
freedom, and have no opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with anything better. It needs no demonstration that 
such a class is a danger to the city. They form the per- 
manent establishment of a great criminal army which is 
sure of recruits in time of distress. It is noteworthy that 
the attempts which have been made of late years to im- 
prove their condition seem to have produced little or no 
effect on their lives. The registered lodging-honses are 
more decent than the old rookeries, but the people who 
live in the new buildings differ little, if at all, from those 


who lived in the old. Mr. Hoare promises to tell us what 
effects were produced by his club in softening their 
manners, but from what he has said so far we are not led 
to believe that it has done much good. For the proposal 
of a remedy for this state of things we must turn to 
another article in the same magazine by Mr. Porrer, who, 
under the title of ‘‘ Imperial Emigration,” suggests a 
plan for relieving the pressure on the working classes. 
The merits of this plan need not be here discussed, but 
anything which improves the lot of the class which is 
driven into crime by want is a step in the right direction. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


as Ashburnham Collection, according to a well-informed 

contemporary, includes an original poteunee of Henry IV. 
of England. This photograph would be no less valuable to his- 
tory than to science; but a good deal of evidence combines to 
show that the so-called ponenre is really an autograph. But 
an autograph of Henry IV., who possessed the unusual accom- 
plishment of writing, has its interest, even for the mere sight- 
seer. Ifwe think for a moment of what autographs are, it becomes 
possible to understand the frenzy of the autograph collector. 
“ There is nothing in it, and there in nothing in them,” says 
Mr. James Payn, speaking about china—the béte bleue of the 
Philistine—and about people who admire old Oriental porcelain, 
But there is a good deal in autographs. “ But for the grace of 
Heaven there goes William Huntingdon,” said that notorious 
Pharisee when he observed a malefactor. But for the grace of 
Heaven we might all become autograph huhters, and a pest to 
poets and statesmen, if we once abandoned our minds to the pur- 
suit, just as we might conceivably fall in love with Greek inscrip- 
tions. “Even to appreciate truly the value of such remains (as 
inscriptions) it is to the higher study of the mind of Hellas and of 
her great men that we must return, finding some little pleasure by 
the way (like that of looking at an autograph) in deciphering the 
handwriting of her children among the dust of her ruins.” So 
says the Master of Balliol, judiciously wounding two birds, auto- 
graphs and Greek inscriptions, with one stone. 

Perhaps the Master is, in this isolated passage, too hard both on 
inscriptions and autographs. Evidence does not cease to be histo- 
rical because it has not yet been printed, if an autograph, nor found 
its way into a classic, if it be an inscription of the ancient world. 
The meve study of Greek inscriptions and of the early Greek alphabet 
pushes back the Greek age of reading and writing further than 
Wolf would have liked, further than the modern successors of 
Wolf find agreeable. There is scarcely a more interesting auto- 
graph in the world than those signatures which the Rhodian sol- 
diers of Psammetichus earved on the leg of the Nubian Colossus 
about 600 B.c, If casual Rhodian free-lances could carve their 
names and sentiments—as Tommy Atkins might do his now—on an 
Egyptian monument six hundred years before Christ, “reading 
and writing” must almost have “come by nature” to educated 
Greeks long before that era. Elementary education must have 
been widely distributed, and Ialysos may have possessed a kind 
of School Board. But, apart from the historical value of in- 
scriptions, there is surely more than “some little pleasure,” if we 
are at all children of sentiment, in contemplating these, the most 
ancient Indo-European autographs that are generally intelligible. 
Apparently true Aryan antiquity has left nothing of, this kind in 
India, no reli¢ even of our “ Aryan ancestors,” like the runes which 
the Scandinavian mercenaries carved on the lion of the Pirzus, 
The Master of Balliol admits that “it is a striking thought that 
we have present to us some of the very words and letters on 
which the eye not only of the ancient historians, but of Themis- 
tocles and Pericles and Alcibiades must have gazed. . . . We, 
looking back, like to see with our own eyes what we have been 
reading and hearing about all our lives, and to be connected by a 
new, though a fanciful, tie with the past.” Whatever makes life, 
and the life of the past, more real and vivid to us is a real, and 
not only a fanciful, gain to us “in this short day of frost and 
sunshine.” There is nothing real, but thinking makes it so; and 
nothing, in any weak sense, fanciful in what adds to the sense of 
permanence and reality. 

This is one excuse which the autograph hunter may put forward 
for his harmless passion. An autograph of the Earl of Oxford's, 
lately quoted in the Times, may or may not add much to our 
knowledge ; but it certainly makes us mentally realize a moment 
in English history more vividly than without it we could have 
done. Tho Earl of Oxford wrote down, and Mr. Loder Symonds 
publishes, information about John Hampden’s death, received 
from the son-in-law of the patriot. This son-in-law had presented 
Hampden, so the story goes, with a pair of pistols made by the 
best workmen in France. The French are much more likely now 
to come to us for their best pistols. Now Hampden had a lout 
of a country serving-boy, and this boy was frequently told to keep 
his master’s pistols. The boy, like Mansie Waugh in Moir's tale, 
put in a new charge without drawing the old one every time the 
pistols were recommended to his attention, The natural conse- 
quence followed, was engaged in a skirmish—not, it 
seems, at Chalgrove Field—the overloaded pistol burst, shattered 
his arm, and mortally wounded him. 

Few collections of autographs contain anything so interesting as 
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- this story of Lord Oxford’s. But the most casual collection, like 

one of which the catalogue has just reached us, shows at least 

“what the autograph hunter gains from his favourite pursuit. His 

«eraze is on a much higher level than that of the stamp collector. 

- For example, here is Burns’s fair copy in his autograph of a song 
with a name to which it is scarcely decent to refer :— 


Before the congregation wide 
I passed the muster fairly, 


sings this “ old hawk,” this impudent, impenitent penitent. Here 
too are Burns’s autograph “strictures on Miss Williams's Poem on 
the Slave. Trade.” “I know v little of scientific criticism,” 
says the poet and candid friend to Miss Williams, but “I will not 
beg your pardon, madam, for these strictures, as my conscience 
tells me that, for once in my life, I have acted up to the duty of a 
Christian in doing as I would be done by.” Here too is a letter 
' of Goldsmith’s to his uncle :—“ Poverty, hopeless poverty, was my 
lot, and melancholy was beginning to make me her own.” “ And 
melancholy marked him for her own” indeed. Yet he adds, “I 
have spent more than a fortnight every second day at the Duke of 
. Hamilton’s, but it seems they like me more as a jester than as a 
companion; so I disdained so servile an employment.” Did the 
jester “ talk like poor Poll”? If so, his company and his jests 
cannot have been very valuable, and he must have fallen even lower 
than the rank of a jester—to the offices of a butt. Gray, in another 
note (1766), says, “ I have not time to add all the bad news of 
. the times ”; indeed, even in 1883 the chronicler who entered on the 
_task would require much leisure. At Hartlepool Gray had to 
_live, like the natives, in “want of bread and want of water.” 
Probably, like the “ tall, robust, healthy race” of fishers, he sup- 
_ ported existence “on the refuse of their fish-market, with a few 
_ potatoes, and a reasonable quantity of Geneva.” Lady Hamilton, 
_the famous beauty, Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, expresses her auto- 
graphic delight “in my ever admired and dear Mr. Hayley’s 
Triumph of Music . . . he wasever and is my favourite author.” 
Fortunate, though forgotten, Mr. Hayley. Nelson, in a note 
signed Medusa, August 22, 1801, complains bitterly of sea- 
sickness. “ I know not why, but to-day I am ready to burst into 
tears,” like a hero in Homer. ‘“ Banti is not sea-sick, which 1 
-am; that is very odd, and I am damned sick of the sea.” Scott 
writes to “ W. R. MacDonald, Esq., 31 Sloane Square,” in a style 
which should interest Mr. Herman Merivale. He declines to 
oblige Mr, MacDonald by reading his manuscript play—imagine 
the Scotch impudence of Mr. MacDonald’s request—and adds, 
“T am ticular reluctant to constitute myself a critic or 
judge of dramatic poetry, since its success is usually found 
to depend less upon literary merit than upon the situations and 
management of the piece.” In fact, ey years ago, as now, 
dramatic essays were expected, first of all, to possess dramatic 
excellence. Whether, when that was once attained, an indolent 
public refused to lend the ear to literary beauties, Scott's letter 
does not inform us. In another autograph of Scott’s which lies 
before us he asks for information (in 1824) about “The Raeburn 
Meadow Spot,” near Selkirk, where “in 1707, ifI mistake not, 
arelation of mine, Mr. William, or Walter, Scott of Raeburn, 
was killed in a duel with Mr. Pringle of Crichton.” 
The autograph hunter is moved to his pursuit, apart from any 
unpublished knowledge he may gain, by a very old influence in 
human nature. Unconsciously, and on a smaller scale, he acts on 
the principle which governs all magic. Where magic is still 
practised the conjuring turns on the ion of objects which 
once belonged to the person who is to be affected by the magician. 
Many races scrupulously destroy their hair when it is cut, por- 
tions of their nails which are away, even the eggshells that 
remain after breakfast. The magical theory is that the late 
owner of the hair or eater of the eggs can be worked upon for 
evil by any malignant sorcerer who gets hold of the eggshells or 
of the fallen eggs. Perha rk young ladies who collect 
ewe cherry-stones, as in Mr. Calverley’s poem, entertain faint 

opes of this kind. But the autograph collector reverses the magical 
theory of “correspondences.” He does not expect to call up the 
souls of poets dead and gone, and to influence them, but feels as 
if, ees matters so personal as their own autographs, they 
‘influenced him. He touches hands with them across the past, or 
across the social ie which separates some enthusiast in White- 
chapel from the Poet Laureate. 

Those humble enthusiasts who collect contemporary autographs 
are a sore trial to the patience and morality of men of letters, 
Their persistency is ignant ; their dodges are subtle and in- 
Scrutable. Not long ago a determined and impudent Yankee boy 
by his often coming, like that of the importunate widow, “drew” 
the autographs of nearly all famous contemporary Englishmen. 
He i an account of his achievements. Schoolboys 
are usually most persistent in this form of sport. It was probably 
& schoolboy who won the most difficult and “ exclusive ” autograph 
of all, by pretending to be'a ship-master who wanted to christen 
& vessel aftér a great man, and wrote to ask his permission. 
Persecution of this sort is excessively grateful to the budding 
hitérateur is a feeble judicious 
Paragraphs of gossip in iterary papers. t to the man of 
established fame, the letters of the Teegtehetine ate as dis- 
as the of parsons and the circulars 
of coal merchants -mining Companies to the ordinary 
_ @itizen, He becomes ferociously contemptuous, and employs a 

Secretary, refusing au phs to all but the most cunning ap- 

Plicants, Sometimes this kind of Saint Anthony yields to the 


autograph-hunting devil in the form of a fair woman. But this 
surliness makes the autographs that do come into the market 
fetch a fancy price. Asa consequence, and a Mer Bye one, it 
is possible occasionally to see the most private and intimate and 
unconventional letters of great men stuck up in the windows of 
the autograph shops. If the autographs were common, these 
documents would probably never come into the market, where, 
indeed, they ought never to be seen. Autograph-forging is 
naturally a large and thriving trade. One collector specially © 
bought books containing the signatures of the early Reformers— 
Luther, Melanchthon, and so forth. It was two men’s business to 
supply him, but, on his death, the forgeries became worthless. The 
rarest of all autographs is that of Moliére. The longest is but six 
lines long and is a receipt for money. M. Soleirol had probably a 
number of forged autographs of Moliére ; his whole collection was a 
“bogus ” assortment of frauds. One genuine and interesting sig- 
nature, on Corneille’s Imitatio Christi, was cut off with the fly- 
leaf and lost by a country bookbinder. An example is said to 
have been bought for a few pence in America. The cheaper the 
book with an autograph picked up at a stall the better the chance 
that the handwriting is genuine. It is not worth while to forge a 
name and sell name, book and all, for fourpence. The idea—pre- 
valent among British tourists—that the Venetus A MS. of the 
Iliad, in the library of St. Mark’s, is in Homer's own autograph 
scarcely needs to be exploded. ‘Were it otherwise, the MS. might 
be contemplated with more than “some little pleasure.” But it 
must be admitted that the taste of the autograph hunter, as at 
present indulged in, does not add to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, 


A VERY PRETTY QUARREL. 


WE have had occasion before now to suggest what would be 
an admirable subject for doctoral theses if they were 
customary in England—“ The Influence of Constituencies on 
Members, with special reference to the case of Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt.” The recent correspondence with “My dear Shield” 
seems to make the discussion of the problem once more appropriate, 
indeed more appropriate than ever. When Sir William sat for 
Oxford it is impossible not to think that either he would not 
have written to “ My dear Shield” at all, or would have sug- 
gested that “ My dear Shield” should mind his own business and 
consult the Annual Register, or, lastly, would have given us some- 
thing better than the column of small print with which he was 
end enough last week to oblige the Times on an off-day (as Good 
‘riday is irreverently called in the language of journalism), 
Can this be she ? alas! can it be so? 
The Mrs. Harris whom we used to know ? 

This omit (or something like it) occurs in a burlesque which 
some of Sir William’s old constituents may remember, and which 
appeared in the days when Sir William was not yet a serious man 
ora Home Secretary, when he had not developed his present ad- 
miration for Mr, Gladstone, and when, as he has reminded us, he 
even took counsel and walked with the Late Man (whom to men- 
tion more particularly in the same sentence with Mr. Gladstone 
would be an outrage to the feelings of Mr. Horace Davey and 
others). The kind calm years appear to have matured Sir William 
very rapidly, being assisted in the process by the mistaken kind- 
ness of Mr, Plimsoll. Derby is a place interesting in many respects. 
It is going to give Mr. Gladstone a dinner-service of its famous 
ware to console him for the infamous abuse of wicked men in 
press and Parliament, and as Mr. Gladstone is an amateur in china 
of some accomplishment, it is to be hoped for his sake that the 
hues of the service will be somewhat less staring than those which 
generally distinguish modern from ancient Crown Derby. The 
town also delights to honour Sir William Harcourt, but it cannot 
be said that its effect on Sir William is, to judge by results, favour- 
able. Either Derby or the Home Office seems to have something 
of the nature of a-basil plant in George Eliot’s ingenious applica- 
tion of the Boccaccio-Keats story. Both, let us hope, flourish, but 
toa friendly reader perusing the enormous letter to “My dear 
Shield” there comes a horrid suspicion that they are flourishing 
on Sir William Harcourt’s brains. 

The facts of the case are very simpie and have been since put 
very clearly by Mr. Smith and Lord Rowton, the last-mentioned 
striking in opportunely enough to inform the general public of 
facts which some people knew very well already. Whether in his 
original speech Mr. Smith might not have been better advised if 
he had laid less stress on the protection granted to Ministers—a 
thing which every one except the public enemy must regard as 
unavoidable, though the necessity for it may be regretted—and 
necessary, is a question of expression chiefly. If, as very 
likely would have done a dozen years ago, Sir William had con- 
tented himself with writing twenty or thirty sarcastic lines to 
‘6 My dear Shield” emphasizing this point, he would have borne 
off honours of the affair in ap’ ce at any rate. But, 
having unluckily undertaken to deal with the case on its merits, 
he has let himself in for a considerable number of very damaging 
retorts. He has enabled Mr. Smith to show indisputably by a 
simple citation of dates how little responsible the short-lived and 
weak Conservative Government was for the Fenian disturbances 
of fifteen years ago, and to reiterate the ing quotation of Mr. 

Gladstone's words about Clerkenwell, and of Mr. Chamberlain's 
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about the Land League.. He has exposed himself to the recita- 
tion of the numerous and undeniable (though unbluskingly 
denied) enticements to outrage of which the present Government 
has (no doubt unintentionally) been guilty. But he has been more 
unlucky than this. For his vague intimations of tremendous 
measures of protection taken under Mr. Disraeli’s first Ministry 
have brought down a modest reminder from Mr, Smith that only 
one Minister then received protection, and a flat denial from Lord 
Rowton that either in London or in the country Mr. Disraeli took 
any precautions at all against Irish attacks. Nor is that denial much 
affected by Sir William Harcourt’s subsequent appeal to the police 
authorities, which, if it proves anything, proves too much, Forno 
one has suggested that there were Fenian alarms after 1874. This is 
of itself a rather striking contrast with the present state of things. 
Moreover, by these unlucky arguments Sir William Harcourt 
has suggested even to very friendly persons the plaintive query 
whether the pot-and-kettle argument comes very well from the 
lips of a member of a Cabivet which, when it took office, was going 
to regenerate things in general. It is surely but little wool after 
great cry if, after the magnificent prospects of Midlothian and other 
places, nothing is to come but a plea ad misericordiam to the effect 
that things are no worse than they were in the time of the Tory 
sinners of fifteen years ago, even if that plea could be sustained. 
Nobody knows better than Sir William Harcourt that it cannot be 
sustained ; and, whether they pretend to agree with it or not, the 
enormous majority of Englishmen will openly or in their hearts 
admit the justice of Lord Rowton’s indignant repudiation of com- 

rison between the two policies which are alleged, with extremely 
doubtful truth, to have had similar results, 

This, however, is the serious side of the question, perhaps the 
most important, but certainly the least amusing. It is odd, no 
doubt, that a man should take a whole column of the Times 
in order to prove conclusively, or supply others with all the 
premisses for proving, that he has not got a leg to stand 
upon, But for the present we may confine ourselves to the 
‘lighter and more recreative details of the matter. The first, 
and not the least interesting, is its occasion. Why did “My 
dear Shield” write this ingenuous letter, which brought down 
so elaborate an answer to a very simple question? Perhaps 
Brooks's, whence it is dated, is a club of very simple countryfolk 
who know nothing of politics, especially so far back as 1867. The 
enormous disproportion of the answer to the original letter has 
suggested (oh! fie!) to some graceless persons the idea that “ My 
dear Shield ” was, in reality, so obliging as to supply a text rather 
than that he really “ wanted to know, you know.” But this is 
. doubtless one of those horrid results of London Club malignity and 
cynicism which shock the robust provincial Liberal so much—more 
particularly when he has just been blackballed in Pall Mall. For 
our part we scorn the suggestion. ‘ My dear Shield” is no doubt 
a simple man with a thirst for information, so that he may the 
better do his duty to his constituents at Cambridge. A know- 
ledge of the political history even of remote times is useful to a 
Parliament-man—there is no doubt of that—and Mr. Shield is quite 
right to desire it. So he goes to the fountain-head, or very nearly, 
and with happy results. For the actual fountain-head, it is to be 


‘feared, was not at that time in a position, like Sir William 


Harcourt, to hear a and graphic accounts from the lips of 
Lord Beaconstield. hether the robust provincial Liberal will be 
comfortable in thinking that the Home Secretary foregathered with 


concerned. It is to be hoped that “My dear Shield” himself 
was not too desperately shocked. 
The first two sentences of Sir William Harcourt's letter deserve 
from the literary critic at least the mark bene. They are perhaps 
‘a little sonorous for a familiar epistle to “ My dear Somebody ”—a 
little suggestive of a “ Letter to a Noble Lord.” But as the exordium 
of a discourse which is to run to two thousand words, or there- 
abouts (we have not counted, but that is what a column of Times’ 
small type is said to hold) there is not much fault to find with 
‘them. ey make a fair Corinthian portico, rather heavy, but 
stately, for the Palace of Truth into which “My dear Shield,” 
ting for knowledge, is to be inducted. But the contents of the 
‘Palace of Truth are not so satisfactory. In the first place, as has 
‘been pointed out, they have the defect, trifling in itself, but for the 
special circumstances awkward, of not being exactly true. Mr. 
Smith and Lord Rowton have made dreadful havoc of them in 
this respect. Then they have some little flaws in style which 
‘in so ornate a composition pain the would-be admiring eye. 
‘“To place reliance in” is not pretty English for ‘‘ My dear Shield” 
to mark and learn, and “the murder of the police in Manchester” 
‘suggests an idea of general, not to say universal, carnage which is 
‘hardly borne out by the fact that, as Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P., 
es has it, Sergeant Brett “ was just in the way of a bullet.” 
ir William Harcourt’s “I could a tale unfold” may be justified 
‘by the mysterious facts to which he cautiously alludes, though 
Lord Rowton, who should know, does not seem to think so. But 
‘the modern public is irreverently inclined to laugh at this style of 
argument and the solemn waggings of the head which are appro- 
priate thereto. ‘Then there is that little matter already referred 
‘to about the lips of Lord Beaconsfield. “I was a Jew once my- 
self,” said Bertie Stanhope in Mr. Trollope’s best book, but the 
-observation father shocked than pleased his auditors. Sir William 
does not indeed avow political circumcision, or uncircumcision, 
‘but he seems from the point of view of his party to have kept 
dreadfully bad company. For it must be remembered that the 
tobust modern Liberal hanes nothing of old-fashioned courtesies 


between parties. All Tories are born wicked, and the wickedest 
of all possible Tories—that is an article of faith—was Lord 
Beaconstield. And this was the man whom the future colleague 
(and admirer) of the Best of Statesmen heard talk—talk fluently, 
raphically, in private, it would seem, and apparently with a shame- 
ess and unblushing enjoyment. But perhaps Sir William was 
trying to “ permeate” Mr. Disraeli. The idea is humorous. 
Again, we cannot think that it was polite of Sir William Har. 
court, unless by this time he had forgotten all about “ My dear 
Shield,” to sneer at Mr. Smith’s ignorance of things which were, 
it seems, “ notorious to every grown man in London,” but of which, 
it seems also, Mr. Shield has such a faint “ impression,” that it is 
necessary to write a column of the Times to enlighten him. Is 
not Mr. Shield a grown man? Have Cambridge and Brooks's 
elected an interesting infant in arms, or do they make persons 
tn statu pupillari Benchers of Gray's Inn? Neither can we approve 
the repeated phrase, “ Mr. Smith ought to be ashamed.” In itself 
it is not ill; but popular use has a little degraded it. “ You 
ought to be ashamed, you ought, you bad, wicked, audacious 
boy ” is the sort of context which it suggests to the mind, with a 
kind of vision as of a scolding-match in the gutter. It is obser- 
vable, too, that the phrase is never used in practice except when 
the speaker is perfectly well aware that the criminal is not 
ashamed nor likely to be so. Then there is the Pickwickian close, 
Sir William Harcourt entertains a “personal respect” for Mr. 
Smith. How can you entertain a personal respect for a man 
who, by your own testimony, has made a “ paltry attempt” to do 
something shabby, who tries “to mislead those whom it is his 
duty to instruct,” who “ought to be equally ashamed whether he 
knows or does not know” certain things, who indulges in a 
“shabby performance”? How, we ask the Home Secretary, 
can you respect personally a man like this? If it can be done, 
we would rather for ourselves be impersonally respected or per- 
sonally despised. These and other things must occur to the mind 
of every reader of this surprising letter (how many sheets of note- 
paper did it take?) to ‘“‘My dear Shield.” Even “My dear 
Shield” himself must surely have wished that his distinguished 
correspondent had sent him a proof and taken a little friendly 
criticism. Now when a man, especially a man like Sir William 
Harcourt, writes a letter like this, we have a right to expect some- 


‘thing bien tapé, something that we in turn can recommend to a 


friend. Unluckily, it is not the first time. The deterioration of 
Sir William Harcourt is obvious, persistent, progressive. One 
thinks (slightly altering it) of Mr. Oarlyle’s quotation from the 
dying Clotaire, “ Wa! wa! what is this great Gladstone that 
pulls down the strength of the keenest wits? ” by mere association 
with them. Sir William would have done something better than 
this when he haunted Lord Beaconsfield, 


ENGLISH HEROIC VERSE. 


HE normal English heroic line is an iambic of five feet, broken 
into four sections by one major and two minor pauses. The 
time of its delivery is measured by beats, each falling on an ac- - 
cented syllable or on a pause, and the number of these beats may 
vary from three to seven or even eight, although the number of 


-that Man of Sin so short a time ago, is a question for the parties | long elements in the feet is only five. These are the views which 


have been advocated in a former article. 

The beauty of a line cannot be determined by noting how 
closely it approaches to the central type. We require indeed that 
no line shall be so abnormal as to disturb our sense of unity; but 
there is no formula for a good line, and no criticism is more absurd 
than that which condemns famous verses because some stress or 
pause may fall in an unusual place. Nevertheless, if a theory of 
metre is to be of any value, it must help us to give praise where 
praise is due, and to point out the cause of failure when a culti- 
vated ear rejects a line as bad. Our object at present is to show 
how far the thesis already stated will give us aid of this sort. 

The character of a line varies much, according to the number 
of beats required for its delivery, or, in other words, according to 
the number of syllables which receive a strong or primary accent. 
Five is the number most frequently employed, but four beats per 
line are also common. For the purpose of analysis in this and 
other respects we have taken a hundred lines by Shakspeare, the 
same number by Milton, and the same number by Pope. On 
counting the number of beats when these lines were spoken with 
due emphasis we obtained the following results :— 


Lines of 5 beats Popesq Miltons3 Shakspeare 45 
Lines of 4 beats Pope 38 Milton 34 Shakspeare 43 
Lines of 6 beats Pope 8 Milton 8 Shakspeare 7 
Lines of 3 beats Pope o Milton 3 Shakspeare 4 
Lines of 7 beats Pope o Milton 2 Shakspeare r 


There is nothing absolute in these numbers. Other readers would 
obtain other results, Even the same reader will not on different 
days obtain identical results; but all readers who make the expe- 
riment will obtain a somewhat similar series of figures. The de- 
duction to be drawn is that the number of beats in a line is not 
employed to enhance the sense of — but is freely varied. The 
number will be good when it suits the intention of the author, 
contributing to the sense of aptness which, to quote Milton, gives 
“ musical delight.” Thus the seven beats required for the delivery 

of the following line add much to its solemnity :— : 


AS One’ gréa’t fla’med : yet’ from thd'se fla’mes. 
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How different is the sense of joyous motion produced by a line 
with three beats instead of seven :— 
Thé mal'titide - Sf Aii’gtls : with & shou't. 


In these examples, as in all which follow, an accent denotes a 
beat, a single dot a slight pause, and a colon a longer pause. The 
scanning is shown in the ordinary way ; but the reader, who may 
not carry our previous article in his mind, is warned that many 
syllables will be counted as long in the scansion which are weak 
in the sectional rhythm—as, for instance, in the case of the word 
“with ” above. 

If five successive beats come on the five long syllables of five 
successive iambs we have a smooth but rather commonplace verse. 
‘Thirty-two of the hundred lines from Pope have this peculiarity, 
as— 

Whiére all’ miist fall’ : Sr not’ be’ : 

Aiid all’ that ri’s&s : ri’se - in dé grée’. 
Milton, in our sample lines, employs this form only five times, and 
Shakspeare only thrice. In one of these three lines, the uniform 
beat is admirably adapted to indicate the stealthy creeping pace of 
Rumour 

Aiid who’ biit : who’ Litt on'l¥ T’. 
In a second example it is used with a semi-humorous purpose :— 

Théy séll’ + tht pas’tiire : td biiy’ thé hor'se. 
‘The following line by Ambrose Philips may show how unsuited 
this form is to express strong emotion :— 

Eré yon’ * m@rid‘itin ; d&cli’nes hé di‘es. 


Yet this is the form which is sometimes held up as the perfect 
type, and a line is praised or blamed as it more or less thoroughly 
imitates this model of monotony. 
The following from Pope is commonplace enough to prove that 
four beats are met with almost as frequently as five :— 
Iii dot’bt his mi‘nd : Sr bod’¥ to préfer’. 
Like Milton, Shakspeare, telling us of speed, uses three beats :— 
Ti mO'tidn : Sf less’ + c&ler'ity : 
Thin that’ df thou’ght. 
Monosyllables receive an accent only when they are to be pro- 
nounced with emphasis, and to these mo rules apply, such as in 
classical languages make certain syllables long and others short ; 
Dut in polysyllabic words one syllable is in English usually so 
prominent as, in verse, to demand an accent or beat. Never- 
theless words of minor importance, such as “ being,” “ under,” or 
“above,” although they often receive an accent, are also often 
spoken rapidly with none. Thus we read the following line with 
five beats :— 
Fo'ld Ubove fo'ld : sUr’ging ma’ze his head’. 


‘The beat upon a pause may often be used with excellent effect. 
Thus in two of the following lines we like to hear the middle 
‘pause prolonged as follows :— 

ASsii’me thé po’rt Sf Mar’s —’ : and &t his hé@e'ls : 

Lea’shed in’ like houn’ds : shduld + swo'rd* Und : 

Crou’ch for Employ’ment —': bit par’ddn~ gén’tlés all’. 

These noble lines will serve aptly to introduce the difficulties 
met with in English scansion, and to illustrate the mode now sug- 
gested of meeting them. The practice according to which a stress 
would be thrown on the conjunction “and” in the first line is to 
our ear singularly disagreeable ; but, if a pause followed bya weak 
syllable be allowed to count as a long element (no new idea), this 
line and many which are similar to it will be found to scan with 
perfect regularity. Ifthe reader will look back and forward he 
will find in this rule the explanation of the long marks which 
appear over several insignificant words, such as “to” and “ of” 
‘in examples already quoted. Locking upon scansion as derived 
from a system of longs and shorts, we shall see nothing forced in 
this claim, and we shall be prepared to grant a further demand 
that when nece a pause may be allowed to do duty fora 
syllable, long or short. Thus, in the third line above, scansion 
seems to us impossible unless the pause be allowed to count asa 
long element. With this license we scan the line as an ordinary 
alexandrine. As another example take— 

for Mi’se- Of fire : tht woild uscen’d. 
_  _Th& bri’ght&st- héav’én of invén’tida —’ : 

The second line lacks a syllable unless the eminently n 
dramatic pause be allowed to take that rank. Moreover, this con- 
ception of a pause as sometimes equivalent to a long syllable helps 
us to understand why we contentedly accept an eleventh and even 
@ twelfth short syllable after the long element of the fifth iamb. 
These short superabundant syllables do not break the iambic flow 
of the verse, for with the final pause they make one iamb the 
more, and yet this foot is not sufficiently prominent to disturb 
our sense of number requiring the feet to be grouped in sets of 
five. To scan an English line we must further have leave to count 
any syllable long which receives @ secondary accent, or is in any 
way slightly more prominent than its neighbour. We must have 
leave to count two short syllables as one—to treat elision as a 
reglity and not a fiction, which it certainly is; and, finally, to 
count spondees as equivalent to iambs, possibly on the plea that we 
may, if we please, lay rather more stress on the second syllable 
than the first. It is probably better frankly to admit the spondee, 
and scan Milton’s wolhcdetouns line as follows :— 

Rock's ci’ves 1a’kes fén’s * bog’s dén’s ; shi’des Uf déa'th. 
If these demands be all granted, very little Gifficulty will be found 


in showing that the mere arrangement of the heroic feet in verse is 
extremely regular; the laxity is found in the great freedom of 
choice as to what we may call a long and what a short element, 
and yet, lax as we are in this respect, there is seldom much differ- 
ence as to the scanning of a line by different grammarians; and 
good lines will be found to scan well. 

A single trochee in place of an iamb is very common. It is 
usually placed at the beginning of the Jine, but is often met with 
immediately after the middle pause or casure. Thus we may say 
in general that a trochee is used to begin a major section. In the 
hundred sample lines we find a trochee substituted for the first 
iamb in 28 lines by Shakspeare, 20 by Milton, and 22 by Pope. 
At the beginning of the second major section we find a trochee 
8 times in Shakspeare, 7 times in Milton, and once in Pope. 
Shakspeare twice has two trochees in one line; one at the 
beginning of each major section, Milton twice uses a weak 
trochee for the second foot. 

The ear will not tolerate a strong trochee between two iambs in 
a major section ; it breaks the flow, and the line must halt, as in 
the following strange example from Pope :— 

Ts’ thé gréa’t chai’n : that draw’s all’ tB Xgrde’. 


Two successive trochees at the beginning of the second section 
make a rough line, as in this example from Paradise Lost :— 


Aiid diis’t shalt €a’t : all’ thé day’s Of th¥ li'fe. 


Many apparently abnormal lines may be, cured by the intro- 
duction of an imaginary single syllable at some one of the major 
pauses; that is to say, at the beginning or end of the line, or at 
the middle pause ; and these lines, if otherwise good, do not offend 
our ear :— 
| Why’ Jove’s . : tre léss’ > thin Jo've. 
becomes normal if we imagine one short syllable at the beginning, 
and a line which is trochaic throughout becomes a catalectic 
iambic by the addition of just such an imaginary first 
syllable as ‘is required by this line from Pope. Where the iambic 
run of a verse is well marked, scansion will often serve tv deter- 
mine the accent on a syllable. Thus we are forced to pronounce 
-~ word revenue with a different accent in the two following 
es 

Shé bear's Dii’ke’s révén’ués : on h%r back’. 

Ndt sd’ nd’tidn’s : rév'Enués Bre pai'd ; 
But it is dangerous to tamper with the pronunciation of well-known 
words with the object of improving the scansion in lines where 
the feet are less well marked. 

Notwithstanding all the license which we are forced to claim 
before we dare promise to scan the vast majority of heroic lines, 
scansion is a reality; but the beauty of a line depends less on 
scansion than on any other ) ecm: here are certain rules to be 
observed ; but the simple observance of these rules will no more 
result in beauty than the performance of steps in accurate time 
will make dancing beautiful, Prosody is a kind of grammar. We 
must learn the law and observe the law, but the law will give no 
grace of style. At most we may learn by its aid why some lines 
displease us. Above all, we must never force the pronunciation 
so as to bring the arrangement of the feet into prominence. The 
rules of scansion are like the rules of etiquette—best kept when 
they are kept well out of sight. 

hat in English two short syllables often count as one need in 
no way surprise us, for scansion was originally based on a measure- 
ment of time, and in English two, or even three, short syllables 
are often so swiftly spoken as to occupy no more time than a 
single unaccented syllable in other parts of the same line, Elision 
is not wanted to make Milton's lines scan—the two syllables may 
count as one element in a foot, although both vowel sounds are 
rfectly heard ; they really produce adiphthong. The English 
lotter I, which counts as one syllable, is composed of two succes- 
sive sounds quite as distinct as the final e and the initial A in the 
following :— 

Thé way’ hé wén’t : ind dn’ th® Assfr'itin moiin’t. 
Thassyrian is not English and is completely hostile to the music 
ofthe line. We believe that Milton used this extra syllable syste- 
matically to avoid the rhythmical sections tumti-tumti and titum- 
titum, which his ear loathed. With the elision the rhythmical 
scheme of the above line becomes very poor. The extra syllables 
just save it :— 


ener be observed again and again. Thus in the much finer 
e 


Harled héadldng fla’ming : from th¥ sky’, 


the third section with the elisions would again be tumti-tumti, 
instead of a fine rhythmical phrase contrasting by its vigorous 
rapidity with the strong solemn sections preceding it. These 
long sections in Milton often have a beauty Fike that of a trumpet 


call, as 
That’ invin’ciblé : far’ r&ndw'ned. 

It is on the character and grouping of the sections that 
the rhythmical beauty of a line chiefly depends. The most 
commonplace sections are built of two iambs or two trochees; 
the most commonplace lines are those in which the end of each 
section corresponds with the end of a foot. An example of this 
bad subdivision is to be found in Ambrose Phillips's verse already 


quoted. 
The four sections are usually grouped in pairs rated 
the chief pause, and usually the pause between lines fe wren Fc 


the pause between sections; but these common characteristics are 


— 
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not laws, and any departure from the practice is in itself neither 
good nor bad, but is good or bad as it serves to produce or mar 


' the musical and dramatic effect at which the poet aimed :— 


Di're wis thé tos’sing * dée’p th® groa’ns: Dés’pair 

‘Tén‘déd thé sick’ : biis'iést coii’ch td cdu'ch : 

Aiid thém tridim’phint déa’th : his dar’t 

Shook’: biit délay’ed td stri’ke thd’ invo’ked, 
Tn these lines the scanning is normal. The phrasing (as division 
into sections may be named) divides each line into four normal 
groups, but the relative length of the pauses is abnormal except in 
the second line. The departure from ordinary custom is one 
means employed to produce the effect, and we are sorry for the 
critic who would condemn the enjambement at the end of the 
third line. 

On examining our sample hundred lines we find that in Pope 
all but two have four sections—one of the exceptions has three 
and the other five sections—and only three of Pope's sections have 
five syllables; Milton has four lines of three sections, but two of 
these contain a compound word which might very well be divided 
in pronunciation, as . 

Beel’'zebiib : t} whim’: thé Afch’  én’émy. 
Milton uses sections of five syllables sixteen times, and the rhythm 
of these is characteristic of his style. “In adamantine.” ‘ The 
Omnipotent” (there are people who would say “ thomnipotent ”). 
Shakspeare allows himself great freedom in phrasing as in every- 
thing else. In the -hundred lines we find no fewer than fifteen 
with only three sections, and the deviation from the normal path is 
not accidental ; the change is employed to vary the character of 
the verse :— 
Within’ this wood’¢n O’ thé cas’ques: 
That did thé ai’r : Ag’incourt. 
We have here a rapid, almost bounding, effect, very different from 
the normal stately march resulting from the fourfold division in 
such lines as these:— 
thé d’rient : td th® droop’ing We'st 
Ma'king th® win’d : m¥ pdst’hdrse still’ tinfol’d. 


“In seventeen cases Shakspeare used sections of five or mer but 


they seem to be accidentally employed, contributing little to any 
special effect, as— 
Upon m¥ ton’gues cUntin’uil slan’dérs ri’de 
Tht which’ in év’er¥ lan’gitage : I prondun’ce. 

The division of lines into sections, although well known long 
since (vide Sheridan’s Art of Reading), has fallen much into obli- 
-vion; so much so, that we may be accused of putting arbitrary 
pauses where the ear detects none. In a previous article we 
mentioned an experiment by which the reality of the sectional 
pause can be proved; and we will now give another experiment, 
showing that it is of the very essence of verse. If we wish to read 
blank verse as prose, to take.all verse quality out of it; we have 
only to cancel the greater number of the pauses, running several 
short verse sections into long prose sections. The iambic group- 
ing of the syllables will not then be detected by the ear. Thus 
let us read the following passage in a natural straightforward way, 
with no pauses except those rigidly required to make the meaning 
clear :—“ Sing Heavenly Mtise—that on the sécret top of O’reb—or 
‘of Sinai—didst inspire that shépherd.” Where is the verse? Or 
let us try another plan, keeping time to a regular beat on each 
‘ong syllable of the iamb or trochee, but still omitting all 
unnecessary pauses :—“ Sing Héavenly Muse—that 6n the sécret top 
of Oreb,—6r of Sinai,—didst inspire that shépherd.” All the 
jambs are there much clearer than when the verse is properly 
read; the continuous beat is painfully obtrusive, but the sound is 
not even English, much less is it that of English verse. Now let 
us try the effect of making the prescribed pauses, but with no 
conscious attention to beat or scanning:—“Sing * Heavenly 
Muse : that * on the secret top: of Oreb- or of Sinai: didst in- 
spire : that shepherd.” We think that, however badly the words 
are read, some trace of blank verse will be discernible. Some 
readers neglect the true phrasing, and introduce false pauses at the 
‘end of each foot, as “ Sing Héavy—nly Mtise—that én—the sécret 
‘t6p.” This style is sometimes h upon the stage, and is then 
generally enriched by the addition of a rise in the pitch of the 
voice on each accented syllable. In the American Review for 
May 1848 this mode of division is frankly advocated. “In the 
line,” says the reviewer, “‘ Full many a tale their music tells,’ 
there are at least four accents or stresses of the voice with faint 
pauses after them just enough to separate the continuous stream 
of sounds into four parts, to be read thus :—‘ Fullman—yataleth— 
eirmus—ictells,’ by which new combinations of sound are pro- 
duced of a singularly musical character.” We do not agree with 
this author, but he was a man of sufficient intelligence to observe 
and record his own practice and that of far less clever men. 

There are many beauties in a fine line besides that of rhythm, 
and even rhythm cannot be accurately recorded by those coarse 
methods which simply distinguish between long wal short or weak 
and strong. One ‘anh may differ from another in character alniost 
as much as one verse differs from its neighbour. Two sections 
with the same nominal rhythm represented by the same letter in 
the Morse alphabet may differ in character and beauty with all 
the difference expressible by the words good and bad. No analysis 
will enable any one but a poet to write a single good verse, but a 
true theory would serve to protect us against certain pestilent 


diseases which at times afflict actors, readers, and critics. Even. 


an imperfect theory may beget a 


SCHOOLROOM TEA, 


A GOOD deal has been said from time to time on the homely 
subject of afternoon tea. There are some who are outspoken 
in their denunciation of the institution as a degrading and 
effeminate practice, only serving to impair the digestion and destroy 
all hopes of an appetite for dinner. Others, while professing to 
disapprove of it on principle, will nevertheless be found pretty 
regularly at the tea-tables of their lady friends; and others, again, 
will make no secret of their weakness, and will never miss the 
chance when it comes in their way. We are speaking, of course, 
of the male sex; for among ladies the five o'clock cup of tea has 
long become a permanent institution, and in most cases an 
absolute necessity. 

But to whatever extent the institution of afternoon tea may be 
condemned or criticized on principle, there is one form of the 
entertainment to which we venture to think that not even the 
most rigid and Spartan-like of abstainers could possibly take ex- 
ception. We refer to the unostentatious, but none the less enjoy- 
able, repast that is known in many domestic circles as “school- 
room tea.” Let it not be supposed, however, that we have an 
desire to expatiate upon the abstract charms of tea in the school- 
room as distinguished from tea anywhere else, or to sing the 
praises of a meal that, under certain circumstances, can hardly be 
regarded as either sociable or lively. The spectacle of a circle 
of immature young ladies, with perhaps a small boy or two 
in a chronic state of mutiny and insubordination, collected 
round a table spread with an unappetizing, if substantial, repast 
of thick slices of bread and butter, diversified perhaps by a 
hard-featured cake or a pot of jam—the whole crowned by 
a battered metal teapot, and presided over by a governess of 
austere and forbidding aspect—does not suggest any very for- 
cible idea of festivity or enjoyment, especially if, as is not im- 
probably the case, one or more of the company are under stop- 
pages in regard to their cake, jam, or butter, in consequence of 
some educational delinquency ; a circumstance that must have an 
inevitable tendency to throw a certain amount of gloom over 
the entertainment. But there are times when the discipline of 
the schoolroom is by special request so far relaxed as to admit of 
the presence of grown-up persons at tea-time, and the combination 
thus effected is generally a very pleasant one. The occasion may 
be a birthday, the return of a brother from school, or any other 
little domestic incident, to be duly celebrated by a departure from 
the daily routine. The stern governess, at heart only too glad of 
a little variety from the monotony of schoolroom life, unbends, 
and exhibits a sweetness and amiability in entertaining her guests 
which in the eyes of her pupils are perfectly astonishing, or very 
probably abdicates altogether in favour of one of them, who is 
installed for the time being as mistress of the revels, And those 
male guests who are so fortunate as to be bidden to one of these 
little banquets will probably have a very good time of it. Should 
it be summer, and in the country, it may not improbably take the 
form. of an ai-fresco repast in a secluded corner of the lawn or 
garden, with the accessories of strawberries and: cream, and a 
general flavour of picknicking that will be peculiarly acceptable 
to the younger members of the party. But winter, or at any 
rate cold weather, is the time when afternoon tea, whether in 
the schoolroom or elsewhere, is most generally appreciated. Not 
the least enjoyable part of a day’s hunting, shooting, or other 
outdoor sport, is the return to comfortable quarters in the 
evening. There is no more welcome sight to a tired way- 
farer who has all day been battling with wind, snow, or 
rain, than the view, as he turns the corner, of the twinkling 
lights that illuminate the front of the Hall or the Cue 
suggesting pleasant ideas of warmth, comfort, and repose. The 
sudden transition from the inclemency of the elements without to 
the genial atmosphere of a warm yet airy and well-ventilated 
house is a sensation not easily forgotten; and as the weary 
traveller or sportsman wends his way to his room along the well- 
carpeted passages, he may be excused for feeling very much as if 
he were entering Elysium. Possibly, too, his ear may catch the 
ripple of laughter along some corridor, or he may come across some 
fair damsel in person, who will remind him that he is due in the 
schoolroom at a certain hour, and exhort him to perform his toilet 
quickly and not keep them waiting. The idea of a cup of tea at 
this moment is by no means unacceptable ; but he will probably 
feel entitled to allow himself a certain latitude in this respect ; and 
the luxury of a hot bath before the fire and a change into dry 
garments is not a matter to be lightly regarded. We fear, too, 
that there are many hardened offenders upon whom no amount of 
feminine blandishments will at .such a moment exercise the 
smallest influence; and who will maintain that after the fatigues 
of the day a comfortable dressing-gown and a novel before their 
bedroom fire, or a brandy-and-soda and a cigar in the smoking- 
room, are infinitely superior to any attractions that can be offered 
by the daintiest of tea-tables or the most bewitching of 
young lady entertainers. But even in these degenerate days 
there will here and there be found some remnants of chivalry; 
enough at least, we may hope, to occasionally seduce a young man 
from the selfish delights of tobacco and slippers. 

Not that the “ gilded youth” has invariably the best of it on these 
occasions; for our cshaiionh young lady, who has not yet 
infected by the artificial manners of society, is apt to be very free 
and independent in the expression of her likes. and dislikes ; and 


| however much a young man may “ fancy himself” as a lady-killer, 


it is quite probable that he may be brought abruptly to his bearings, 
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and find. himself set aside in.favour of another whose pretensions 
he would at any other time regard with the most. unqualified con- 
tempt... Not the: least among the pleasures of fogeydom, so ably 
depicted by Thackeray, is the confidence that it inspires in the 
" hearts of the fairer sex. It is one of the few advantages possessed 
by age over youth, and is not to be lightly esteemed. specially 
js this to be observed in the case of very young girls, whose fresh- 
ness has not yet been worn off by contact with the world, and who 
are still. happily indifferent to the criticisms of “society” papers, 
The “gilded youth” will, of course, be always more or less a thing 
of beauty and an, object af to her highest 
ret aspiration ma; ibly be:to be selected by him as a partner 
“ aie. or polka, But there will be moments when he will be 
unable to supply all that her youthful imagination yearns for, or 
to sympathize entirely with her girlish thoughts; and it is then 
that she will turn to the trusted old friend whose hair may be 
streaked with grey, and who can hardly be considered a congenial 
companion for her in point of age, but with whom, on that very 
account perhaps, she feels thoroughly at her ease, and into whose ear 
she knows that she can pour unreservedly the story of her girlish joys 
and sorrows with the certainty of an attentive and considerate 
hearing. This is,not unfrequently. the type of guest who will 
be found in the place of honour at a schoolroom tea-party, while 
the smart young man, who affects to look upon the whole thing as 
@ bore and as implying a considerable amount of condescension on 
his part, may find himself @ person of very secondary importance. 
However, it is no time for sulking, for the young ladies mean to 
enjoy themselves, and it is best to put a good face on it and join in 
the fun. And the elements of enjoyment are by no means wanting. 
The tea-table and its accompaniments may certainly present 
rather a contrast to the conventional five o’clock tea arrangements 
in a London boudoir or even in the drawing-room of the selfsame 
house. The tea service will probably be made up of a curious 
assortment of odds and ends of china, the remains of once complete 
gets which have passed through various stages of respectability, 
and which, having not improbably been rejected by the authorities 
of the housekeeper’s or steward’s room, have at last found their way 
tothe schoolroom. The teaspoons may very likely be battered and 
bent, and the teapot. only redeemed from its hideousnesg by the ex- 
cellent quality of the tea whichit produces. But the bread-and-butter 
is perfection, the seed-cake is new and fragrant, and there are various 
daicacies scattered about in the shape of tea-cakes, buttered toast, 
and other cunning preparations which it requires some strength of 
mind to resist. It is quite possible, moreover, that among the 
party there may be an adept inthe art of roasting chestnuts, 
making toffee, or some other branch of parlour cookery, thus in- 
troducing a new feature into the repast that is generally wanting 
in more elaborate entertainments, So all goes on merrily; and, 
by the time the tea-cake and buttered toast have been finished, all 
are on the best possible terms with each other. The prettiest girl 
of the party, according to the theory which we have already ad- 
vanced, will not improbably have devoted herself to some elderly 
and confidential admirer, leaving the younger men, if there should 
be any present, to flirt with the governess or her younger sisters. 
And at no time are the charms of budding womanhood likely to he 
more attractive than on such an occasion, The shy damsel, who, 
hedged. round with proprieties, will on ordinary occasions be 
scarcely noticed as she, is met accidentally on the stairs, or comes 
demurely in to dessert, will now, on her own ground as it were, 
come out in'a new and-most fascinating light ; and a too suscep- 
tible youth may find himself head over ears in love with a girl of 
fifteen before he knows where he is,..For such reasons, therefore, 
a discreet Materfamilias will.do well) to take'care that a gathering 
of this kind should be judiciously assorted, so as to prevent the in- 
of dangerous elements! and possible comp!ications in the 
ture. 
. But it is not only where the younger members of the family are 
‘still in statu ‘pupillari, and where: little tea-parties of the above 
description must in the interests of discipline and good order be 
only of rare occurrence, that the schoolroom is resorted to for five 
o'clock. tea in preference to the boudoir or the drawing-room. 
There are many houses where, long after the youngest of the family 
has been emancipated from the rule of her governess, the school- 
room. is regarded as a sort. of privileged retreat, a sanctum where 
ing-room stiffness and company manners can be set aside, and 
to which outsiders are only admitted as a mark of special 
favour, From having been cordially detested in old days as 
@ sort of prison chamber, painfully associated with German ex- 
ercises, wearisome music and other stern accompani- 
ments of a young lady’s education, it has gradually come to 
be looked upon with great affection; andthe back-board 
and the lesson-books ‘having been ‘put away, and some 
tty furniture scattered about here and there, it is generally 
e snuggest room in the house. The decorations are still 
bably scarcely such as would be approved of by a fashionable 
upholsterer, and a very few really good things are mixed up with 
@ great mass of rubbish, But it is rubbish that is endeayed to its 
owners by long association; and every little trumpery picture or 
knick-knack will recall some incident of past childhood and by- 
gone days, Thither, unless the calls of society require their pre- 
sence elsewhere, will the ladies of the family, by one. consent, 
repair for five o'clock tea, and maintain stoutly that it is never so 
gees anywhere as in the schoolroom. And,should any visitor. 
be so fortunate as to be admitted to the sacred precincts, he will 
in all probability say the same. " 
» There, is,0 


nly one drawback that we are aware of to the pleasures 


of schoolroom tea—namely, that the invited guest may be so 
carried away by his feelings or by the peculiar charm of the situa= 
tion as to be tempted to over-eat himself, and so discount the 
coming pleasures of the dinner-table, to which he is looking for- 
ward a couple of hours later, by wasting the appetite earned by a 
day’s active exercise upon such contemptible, though.sometimes 
too satisfying, objects as cakes and buttered toast. Should this 
unfortunately be the case, he may possibly cherish the’ unworthy 
thought, as he goes to dress, that a nap or a novel in his.own room 
might have afforded a better means of passing the time, The 
same may, however, be said of afternoon tea under any circum- 
stances; and, even if he has lost his appetite, he will in all pro, 
bability have had some amusement to make up for it. 


THE PECULIAR PEOPLE. 


IRENA seruples, however absurd or even mischievous, ate 
almost always respectable, though not therefore always to be 
tolerated. We say almost always respectable, for it must be re- 
membered that Indian Thuggee was distinctly a religion, and to 
all appearance a religion quite sincerely believed as well as prac- 
tised, and the present Irish Thuggee seems to be very like a reli- 
gion too, But it is diffieult to feel much t for either, and 
few would hesitate to join in the hearty desire that we could suc- 
ceed in cpushing the Irish as completely as we succeeded in 
crushing the Indian variety of the nuisance. The obstinate objec- 
tion to vaccination on the part of some eccentric persons who 
choose to imagine it is useless or positively injurious diss not rise 
to the dignity of religious fanaticism, and, considering the fatal 
consequences which would ensue from its free indulgence, deserves 
neither toleration nor respect. But there is another phase of 
rverse eccentricity which every now and then brings those sub- 
ject to it before the law courts, not indeed so menacing to the 
general interests of society as the anti-vaccination craze, but still 
more fatal to those immediately concerned. We have before now 
had occasion to notice the very unfortunate peculiarities: of thé 
“Peculiar People;” but a case which arose last Tuesday in the 
Southwark Coroner’s Court, relative to the death of Alice Maria 
Cozens, aged eleven months, brought out with exceptional 
fulness and distinctness the nature of the doctrine not only preached 
but practised among that obscure but sturdy coterie of fanatics. The 
arents do not appear to have been examined at the inquest, but 
it came out that the father, Robert Cozens, had previousl 
committed for trial for causing the death of one of his children 
by neglect of medical assistance, when the Grand Jury threw out 
the bill, The Coroner on summing up the evidence referred to 
the fact, and expressed his belief—a not unreasonable one—that, 
“had that case gone before a judge and jury, this second case 
would) never have occurred.” Under his advice the Coroner's 
jury very properly returned a unanimous verdict of manslaughter 
against the father, who was committed for trial at the Old Bailey. 
It is difficult indeed to see how any other: verdict could have been 
returned on the evidence produced. The first witness called, one 
Matilda Tyler, described herself as.a member of the same sect as 
the parents of the child, and began by stating that “it was part of 
their creed not to send for a doctor when a person was taken ill, 
but to anoint him with oil, and trust in God to restore him to 
health.” This course had been pursued in the present case, but 
without the desired result. ‘The child did not get better, and 
she did not. think it was seen by a medical man.» It was last 
anointed on Wednesday evening by one of the elders of the sect. 
It died, however, on Thursday morning. The father and mother 


‘were aware of its being ill.” In reply to the Coroner she repeated’ 


that members of her sect never sent for a medical man in case’ 
either of illness or of accident, but “trusted in the Lord”; and. 
her testimony was confirmed by George Brooks, one of the elders 
of the sect:— 


George Brooks, one of the elders, corroborated the evidence of the last 
Witness, as to the mode of treating invalids. He knew the child was very 
ill, and was ready to admit that, if not belonging to the “ Peculiar People,”” 
he should have called in a doctor. He said the child got better for a time,: 
but afterwards relapsed, He first anointed it a day before death, and prayed, 
for its restoration to health, His faith in the creed was not shaken by this. 
occurrence. He believed that Mr. Cozens, the father of the child, was a 
man of education. Apart from his faith, he should certainly have called in’ 
a doctor. 

In answer to a Juryman, the Witness said he could find no indication in. 
the New Testament of doctors having been called in. : 

By the Coroner.—If a child was burnt they would not seek medical treat- 
ment. They simply anointed the afflicted person, and recovery generally 
followed. Witness had been a member of the sect for 30 years, and had’ 
not yet required assistance from medical men. ) 


It appears, however, from the evidence of the landlady of the 


pro- | house, Mrs. Seymour, who was called in to see the child some 


days before its death, that the parents so far condescended to 
trust “ the arm of flesh” as to follow her suggestion of putting it 
ina warm bath on two separate days, which for the time had’ 
a beneficial effect. "What nice distinction they drew between this 
remedial treatment and the use of medical aid is not explained. 
The latter at all events was systematically rejected, and would in. 
all probability have at least prolonged the child’s life. = 
Mr. Price, of Guy’s Hospital, said by the Coroner’s direction he had seen. 
the body of the deceased. It was fairly well nourished, and there was no- 
mark of violence. He found, on making a post-mortem examination, indi- 


cations of disease of the lungs, brain, spleen, liver, and other organs, 
think, about three month. There were Sigh 


which had existed, he should 
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of inflammation about the lungs, which had certainly not been in existence 
amore than a week. ‘The child had evidently been very ill, and this must 
have been at once apparent to the ple attending it. Had a doctor been 
called in, probably | would have been able to prolong the child’s life. 

The Coroner.—In your judgment, has death been accelerated by want of 
medical attendance ? 

Witness.—I should certainly say so. 

Then, if the child had been attended to by a doctor two months ago, 
perhaps it would have recovered ?—Very likely it would. 

Anointing it with oil would have no effect?—Certainly not. I should 
like to say that I do not say definitely that the deceased would have re- 
covered if a doctor had been called in. 

By a Juror.—The disease was not curable, but relievable. 


The summing-up of the Coroner, which followed, and the verdict 
we have already spoken of. 

The question is one which neither requires nor admits of 
argument. That the Peculiar People are serious in their con- 
victions there can be no doubt, and it is equally certain that, as 
the Coroner put it, “ whatever faith they hold, they must not be 
allowed to set the law at defiance.” They have the courage of 
their opinions, and they must be content to bear the consequences. 
It is one of those cases, happily rare, where people must be 
prevented, by force if necessary, from carrying out their con- 
scientious beliefs. The early Christians were ready to go cheer- 
fully to the stake rather than obey the laws of the Roman Empire, 
and, according to the mystical motto on Constantine’s cross, by 
suffering they subdued the world. The Peculiar People must 
also learn to suffer for their disobedience, though we cannot 
encourage them to hope for any similar recompense. If a man 
likes, whether from religious or any other motives, to forego 
medical aid for himself, he is at iberty to do so; but he 
cannot be allowed to plead religious scruples for sacrificing 
the lives of, those dependent on him, In the middle ages such re- 
ligionists would have been condemned as heretics; we have 
ceased to treat heresy as a criminal offence, but blasphemy which 
takes the form of insult and outrage on the faith of ordinary 
believers still subjects the offender to punishment, and justly so. 
It is no less just to punish those who not only hold but act on a 
belief which imperils their children’s lives, What is curious, 
however, and may — surprise some of our readers to learn 
—as it would equally no doubt surprise themselves—is, that the 
Peculiar People have very ancient precedent for their peculiarity 
in the practice of a class of mediseval sectaries, who are, or used 
to be, looked up to by a great many zealous Protestants with pro- 
found veneration, as the persecuted confessors of Gospel truth and 
purity in an age of Popish darkness and corruption. They figure, 
if we are not mistaken, in the pages of Milner as the true Church 
of their day, the missing link between Apostles and Reformers, 
who served to bridge over the hideous chasm which divides the 
age of St. Paul from the age of Luther. No doubt modern re- 
search, both in Germany and England, has done something to 
shake this too generous confidence in thoughtful minds, In this 
country the learned and judicial treatises of the late Dr. Maitland 
ve perhaps the first shock to many current notions about the 
story as well of the middle ages as of the Reformation. In 
his Facts and Documents illustrative of the Ancient Albigenses and 
Waldenses he succeeded at all events in throwing a flood of light 
on one of those somewhat obscure fields of historical speculation 
which had long been the happy hunting-ground of ignorant and 
fanatical partizans. The late Mr. G.S. Faber, a man of note in his 
day as an expounder of prophecy, was only one of a large number 
of Protestant commentators who discerned in the Albigenses and 
Waldenses the two Witnesses predicted in the Apocalypse. Few 
who had examined with ordinary care the facts collected by Dr. 
Maitland, and supported by the amplest contemporary testimony, 
would venture to maintain that opinion now. It is not however 
with the general merits or demerits of these sectaries that we are 
here concerned, but with one of those characteristic specialities in 
which the Peculiar People of our own day have, under certain 
modifications, paid them the undesigned compliment of following 
their example. The Albigensians did not indeed anoint their sick 
with oil. They too utterly rejected and despised the whole sacra- 
mental system of the Church to practise a rite so like extreme 
unction. But they adopted in place of it a ceremony of imposition 
of hands, variously designated consolamentum, or “ heretication,” 
followed by the Endura, or fasting to death, for not only medicine 
but food was refused to those who had received it. 

Dr. Maitland cites abundant examples of this strange and most 
pernicious usage from Limborch’s History of the Inquisition and 
other authorities. We must content ourselves with a few brief 
notices here. Limborch, it should be said, was himself a Protes- 
tant and “commended the Albigenses for having discovered many 
of the Romish errors in doctrine and forsaking the communion of 
that Church”; but still he felt bound to admit—what is beyond 
question—that “they had embraced Manichean opinions.” And 
he observes, to come to our recy point, that “their recom- 
mending to those they received into their communion what they 
called the Endura, that is fasting themselves to death, was certainly 
an error in practice; so that we need not be ashamed to own that 
they sometimes erred in matters of faith.” It seems that the 
majority of the sect, the credentes, merely entered into a covenant 
that they would be consolati or hereticati at the approach of death, 
wishing not unnaturally to defer to the last moment the reception 


- of a rite which had such deadly consequences. So sacred indeed 


was the person of one who had been “ hereticated ” that he might 
not be touched by a woman, though it were his own mother or 
daughter, “ But inasmuch as it was possible that the person re- 


ceived might return to his former pollutions, his reception was 
delayed [often, that is] to his last sickness, when there was no 
more hope of recovery, that so he might not lose the good he 
had received.” We ‘toss the confession of a woman who had 
persuaded her mother to be hereticated in the illness of which 
she died, after which she would give her nothing but water; 
of a man who saw “ two perfect [i.e. received] female heretics 
in Sicily, and Andara Borrola, who caused herself to be called 
Jacoba, a perfect heretic (heretica perfecta) of Limoux”; of 
another woman who “knew and saw that a certain Guilielma 
laced herself in Endura, that she might die in it, and 

athed herself, and in the said bath caused herself to be 
bled.” Of another it was testified that “she was forbidden b 
her mother-in-law to give her little daughter that had been hereti- 
cated by Peter Sancii, any milk to drink, by which it died.” 
Another confesses that “she had not seen her father, since his 
heretication, eating or drinking anything but cold water.” But 
one Hugo, “after continuing several days in the Endura did, by 
his mother’s persuasion, eat and recover,” and when the same year 
Peter Sancii “invited him to enter into the Endura, and so make 
a good end,” he refused. And in the sentence of the Inquisition of 
Toulouse on Peter Raymundus, it is said, “ You voluntarily shorten 
your own corporeal life and inflict death upon yourself, because 
you put yourself in that abstinence which the heretics call Endura, 
in which you have remained six days without meat or drink, and 
would not eat nor drink, though oftentimes invited to it.” Ina 
tract of one Ermengardus of the year 1200 A.D., the manner of 
administering the consolamentum is described in detail, and we 
learn from a work of Reinerius Saccho, half a century later, that a 
person to be hereticated was asked whether he chose the state 
of martyrdom or of confessorship. “ If he prefers the state of 
the Martyrs, they shut the door and then strangle him 
with a cloth appropriated to that use; if he chooses that 
of the Confessors, then, after the imposition of hands, they give 
him nothing to eat, nor anything but pure water to drink, and so 
destroy him with hunger.” And this process of heretication was 
not only voluntarily accepted but also—as with the discipline of 
the Peculiar People—imposed on those who had no option in the 
matter. It mattered not if the patient was speechless or insen- 
sible or even an infant. Thus e.g. “in the sickness of which # 
certain son of the said Alazayt, named Johannetus, died, being 
two years old or thereabouts, her said mother asked her if she 
were willing to have Peter Auterius the heretic to receive the said 
child into his sect and order, and the said Alazayt agreed that it 
would please her, and the said Peter Auterius was brought to the 
said child in the house of Raymund Durand. And the heretic 
asked her the child’s name, and if she wished that he should re- 
ceive him to his order, and save his soul? And she answered that 
she did, And the said heretic told her that from the time when he 
should have received him, she must not give him any flesh or 
cheese or eggs or animal fat, and afterwards the said heretic read 
in a certain book and received the said child, who survived three 
or four days.” Dr. Maitland thinks one main object of this odious 
practice on the part of the teachers was to obtain the sums 
paid for performing the ceremony of heretication, and legacies 
which were often exterted from those whose speedy decease 
was secured by the Endura; and there seems to be a good 
deal of contemporary evidence for such an explanation. But 
into that inquiry we need not enter here. It is enough to 
have pointed out the curious and wholly unconscious coinci- 
dence between the distinctive peculiarities of the modern and 
medieval sectaries. The strong antipathy shown towards the 
Albigenses not only by the Church authorities but in the public 
opinion of the twellth and thirteenth centuries, as not only 
an heretical but an anti-social and dangerous conspiracy, 18 
partly no doubt to be explained by the existence among them of 
such usages as the Endura, They were regarded by the great 
body of their Catholic fellow-citizens very much as the Mormons: 
are regarded by their American fellow-countrymen generally 
in our own day. The Peculiar People are too small and insigni- 
ficant a sect to excite any general feeling of the kind, nor—it is 
fair to add—is the deliberate rejection of medical treatment so 
murderous a procedure as deliberate starvation. But there is a 
close moral affinity between the two, and both alike betray the 
same strange refinement of conscientious perversity, which strains 
after an imaginary ideal of perfection by ignoring the elementary 
rules of right and wrong. 


THE NEW AMERICAN POET. 


E has come, the long-looked for, the child of the Mammoth 
Muse, the true poet of Columbia. What America needs is a 

t racy,” as people say, “of the soil.” She does not esteem her 
gar Allan Poe. Mr. Longfellow, as we learn with pain, has 
been sneered at by “ minor critics.” With all his merits, it may 
be allowed that Mr. Longfellow was “ European quite,” and that. 
even when he of Hiawatha, he borrowed his metre and & 
— deal of his method from the Kalewala, the epic of the Finns. 
here was nothing peculiarly American in Bryant; there is much 
that reminds one of modern English poetry in Mr. T. B. Aldrich. 
Walt Whitman is indubitably not European, but then he is in- 
dubitably not a poet. The American bard should be a child of 
nature ; “ self-taught ” like the minstrel of Odysseus; a warriur, & 
lover, a souring human being. He should be inspired, mot by the 
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bedridden Pierian Muses, not by the traditions of Toltecs or 
Aztecs on his native soil, but by the noble history of his own race 


in the New World. He should not look to the past for subjects, of | 


but live “in the living present.” All these qualities meet, 
pepe to think, in Thomas Brower Peacock, author of The 
Rhyme of the Border War (Carleton & Co., New York), an his- 
torical m of the Kansas-Missouri Guerilla War, before and 
during the late “ Rebellion.” 
Mr. Peacock has been a warrior, he is a minstrel. Like Achilles 
when retired from fight, Mr. Peacock sings in his tent, the Kréa 
dvdpav, the gallant and renowned exploits of heroic men. Few 


of our modern minstrels have been warriors. The author of the After Lulu’s death Quantrell swears revenge :— 


“Charge of the Light Brigade” was never engaged in battle, and 


| 


| 
| 


he who sang of Flodden Field had only taken part, as he told the - 
Czar, “in the affair of the Cross Causeway.” But Mr. Peacock | 


has been under fire—nay, he has been hit :— 

I sympathize with those who fall 

Down-stricken by the deadly ball ; 

For I have felt the cruel thing 

Tear through my flesh with angry sting. 
Rich in imagination, as we shall see, Mr. Peacock is also inspired 
by experience. Like Aineas he tells of broils quorum pars mayna 

it. But let us turn to the matter of his Riyme, as he modestly 

calls his truly remarkable contemporary epic. The hand that 
fired the field-piece strikes the lyre. 

The poet begins with no hackneyed invocation to the Muse, 
but witha frank statement that he will do his best, and that he 
does not grudge any rival his laurels. “It boots not who best 
wears the bays.” Then he informs us that war is bis theme, and 
he leads us “where Battle stamps his bloody feet,” that is, to 
Kansas, before the outbreak of the great rebellion. Even then 
border ruffians and guerillas disturbed the peace :— 

O! to what ominous shadows dark 
Time’s finger points with awful meaning, 
Hark, the future stricken groan! hark ! 
The widow’s wail, and the young babe she is weaning! 


In these lines the amateur will see that he has to do with no 
common writer. Mr, Peacock brushes aside the tropes and syntax 
of the grammarian; the trammels of prosody break round the 
mighty limbs of his Muse. 


fo that the poem hath expressed 
The music of the poet’s breast, 


everything else is unessential. In an age when “form” is every- 
thing, and substance is sadly to seek, we welcome the virile daring 
of the sweet Kansas singer. 
Mr. Peacock now addresses Kansas, his native State :— 
Once thou wert a dense dark wilderness, 
When the Red Man monarch ruled, 
Till Pike of Pike’s Peak came to bless! 


Mr. Peacock has that noble and sonorous freedom in the use of 
proper names which we admire in Milton and in the Homeric 
“Catalogue of the Ships” :— 


°*Twas Judge Lecompte who first essaved 
To hold a court upon thy soil ; 
And though he coaxed, and swore, and prayed, - 
Thy land was shamed by many a broil. 
Here John Brown, the fanatic, made 
A name which few this day admire ; 
And Jim Lane here his powers display ed, 
In orations touched with fire. 


We trust that a contemporary addicted to the worship of John 
Brown will not be unfavourably biassed by Mr. Peacock’s opinion 
of that hero. Poetry must be judged by itself, not by the political 
sentiments of the author. Kansas lay in darkness, 
All through thy Border-Ruffan days 

3 I find more to condemn than praise. 
Again, 
While Robinson, and other men, 
Who Kansas served as rulers then, 


were at the helm, the condition of Kansas was deplorable. But 
since the construction of the Topeka and Santa Fé Railway things 


have changed for the better. 


O Kansas may you ever be 
A thing of beauty and of love. 


Mr. Peacock now makes a somewhat abrupt transition, and sings 
at considerable length about the parting of a bride and the bride- 
groom who went forth to fight the guerillas, Of the lady he 
tinely says :— 

Like early dawn upon the lake, 
She rested in the heart of God ; 
She knew He would not her forsake, 
Nor her Willie who midst dangers trod. 


We are next introduced to Quantrell, the hero of the epic, and 
Lulu Earl, his belov sd, who is shot in a border brawl. Quantrell 
knew that Lulu’s home was threatened by freebooters ; 

So from the camp he swiftly flies 

On the first aan that met his eyes, 


He ree a Earl's house, and, with the young Earls, drove back 


the gueri 
And while they fly from the murderous lot, 
Back each man oft sends a vengeful shot. 


But Lulu was hit (like Oriana), and died, saying, 


“ List, I hear the music-footed hours 
In endless silence onward go.” 


Here we cannot but think that Mr. Peacock might not less 
sensibly have written— 


List, I hear the silent-footed hours 
In endless music onwards go. 


Mr. Peacock also uses the expression “ silver-footed hours.” 
Perhaps, little as he owes to the poets of any other age or clime, 
he may have been influenced by the Hymn to Aphrodite in 
Theocritus :— 

olov rot an’ deviw *Axepovros 

pyvi duv@dexarw padaxai médas adyayov ‘Qpar, 


From this time forth I well shall pay, 
From morn till night from night to morn [’ll slay? 


Quantrell was Northern in his sympathy, but his private foes were 
Northern too, so when the war broke out he fought for his own 
hand and under his own banner (which bore no crest or badge, but 
the name QUANTRELL) on the side of the South. The poet, in a 
passage of rugged grandeur, compares Quantrell to Satan; both 
were on the losing side, both knew better in their hearts. In his 
wanderings Quantrell was kindly entertained at a farm, where he 
saw a lovely maiden “ in a coming-on humour ” :— 
Her heart was not a frozen lake 
On whose cold brink fond Cupid stands ; 
But it was warm, like winds that wake 
In June, blown from the Southern lands. 


The farmer was shot by Quantrell’s foes, and then came a 
tremendous battle. In this tumultuous scene of strife, Mr. Peacock, 
like Scott, in the canto on Flodden, “ never stoops his wing.” 


The serried ranks of friend and foe 
Fought hand to hand, and toe to toe! 


As for the dead—Mr. Peacock touches close on the description 
by Zeus, in Homer, of what will happen if he and Poseidon go.to 
war :— 

They sank until Hell’s great gate jars, 

And Satan startles on his throne. 


Who is not reminded of “even the others would have heard of 

our strife, even the gods of the nether world, that are with 

Kronos”? As for the girl whose heart was not like a frozen lake, 

~ married one of Quantrell’s troop, and, aiter a narrow escape in 
ttle, 


To the Colonel then she did appeal, 
And found his heart was not all steel. 
The young woman next became a Sister of Mercy, 
Till eighteen hundred and seventy-eight, 
When she yielded to the blast of Fate, 
And Sister Celeste (Annie McKeene) 
Sleeps with the just and blest I ween. 
This little flower of an idyl blossoms like some anemone that 
war has spared on the stained and trampled battle-field of the 
epic. 

The next canto is the Aristeia of Wild Bill. We do not quite 
make out which side William took in the great war for freedom. 
It is enough for us to read :— 

We fight Wild Bill! He comes this way— 
That means he comes to murderous slay— 
It means we’ll have the devil to pay. 


This warrior's Indian levies (like the dusky troops of Memnon in 
Quintus Smyrnzeus) were better soldiers 


Than any other class of men" 
That Fate e’er on this earth did pen! 


The passage in which Wild Bill’s prowess is described may vie 
Meg proudest blasts from the trumpet of Stothard or N. P. 
Willi 


Where Wild Bill fought, the dead do swell 
To thrice the number elsewhere slain. 

He flies, he flashes o’er the plain— 

He kills before, behind the same— 

Shoots on all sides, true is his aim: 

He fires with such rapidity 

One stream of fire doth ever free 

Flame from the mouths of his fire-arms, 
For each hand a revolver warms, 


Thus the Singer of Kansas revives a lost poetic art—the song of 


war at close quarters, the romance of single combat. Even Mr. 
Alfred Austin with his famous lines, 


Mehemet Ali came and saw 
The tender breast and the shattered jaw, 


seems to us to strive vainly with the minstrel bard of Wild Bill— 


His long hair snaps and cracks behind, 
And lashes the complaining wind. 


After some more cantos full of revolver-shots, we reach another 
idyl. The poet, under a flimsy disguise, tells us how he himself 
won his bride from the hostile hands, and carried her olf 
on his saddle-bow :—- 


His poems burned like stars above, 

Like magic worked on woman’s whim, “ 
His song could win e’en Amazon’s heart. 
Who can resist the poet’s art 

When he hath that fine frenzy of the brain, 
Which the true poet doth retain ? 


Who indeed ? a not Ethel, the heroine of the epic. The 
poet (Tom Reworb, Mr. Thomas Brower Peacock calls himself) . 


won his Ethel’s heart by a serenade of some two hundred and 
B 
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forty lines. Here is an example, very much to the point, of the 
serenade :— 
Of all other fair ones I have chanced 
To meet, I’ve thought, each time, ’tis she I sought, 
But when I’ve in each soul adv 
I’ve found a waste where there was naught. 


This, alas ! is the eternal experience of the poet. Goethe found it 
so, Byron also was beguiled. And then the owners of the souls 
“where there was naught” complain that they have been de- 
ceived, when all the while they were the deceivers. In that case 
the lady 
in her lover’s arms fell warm. 
“They come,” she cries, ‘* dear Tom, make haste!” 
No time is lost ! away their steed now paced. 


The lady then complained of the serenade :— 

“Thy song was sweet, oh, sweet indeed, 

But it wakes those I wish did not heed 

Thy sweet, thy pure, thy lovely lay.” 
This is, indeed, one of the disadvantages of serenades; they are 
apt to arouse parents and guardians, and others entrusted with 
the care of the young. 
poet and his bride. But “they'll have flpet steeds that follow, 
quoth young Lochinvar,” or, as Mr. Peacock puts it :— 


His steed, which doth pursuit defy, 
Could leap proportionately high. 


The pair thus cleared an obstacle which stopped the field, and got 
away with an excellent lead. Ethel slept during the flight ; the 
bard composed immortal verse, as becomes “a bard for whom the 
mystical has charms.” Here is an example of his yearnings :— 
O for a land where man’s spirit never mopes, 
A land where roves the pure-eyed loves and hopes! 

The epic next advances to the battle of Westport; but we have 
had enough of battle-pieces. One passage we must quote :— 

Here Major Simpson battled bravely 

With his Fifteenth Kansas Cavalry. 

Here Walker in front ranks did lead, 

Astride of his uncertain steed. 
From a note we learn that Colonel Walker's steed “ had the dis- 
agreeable habit of going over to the enemy’s lines during battle— 
a habit which had caused the death of several of its owners.” 
This was indeed a “thoroughbred Mexican plug.” We hear also 
of how Todd, the guerilla, fell :— 

A reckless, daring child of Hell, 

To whom peace seemed a waste of time, 

Who gloried in the hour of crime. 
Here is the conclusion, about Kansas :— 


Where once War’s bloody feet did rove, 
Whose red hands death on progress hurled, 
Spring bowers of beauty, like Bismarck Grove, 
Where mighty minds instruct the world. 
The epic is a feather, a peacock feather, among tke eagle plumes of 
the American Muse. 
Mr. Peacock not only charms us, but instructs us too, We 
have never read any American poetry so exuberantly American, 
so charged, as it were, with actuality. Mr. Peacock’s epic must 
do more than satisfy the critics who bid poets turn from the hazy 
ee despise “ form,” and contemplate the palpitating present. But 
or that hasty remark on John Brown, Mr. Peacock might be the 
Spectator’s ideal poet. 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 


ss Emigration and Immigration Returns which have just been 
published show that the tide of emigration is steadily augment- 
ing. It will béin the recollection of many of our readers that for 
some years after the American panic of 1873 there was a great 
falling off in the emigration from this country, and at the same 
time there was a great increase in the immigration into this 
country, the result being that the loss of population was so small 
as to be scarcely appreciable. But since the revival of trade in 
the United States the outflow from this country has gone on 
steadily increasing. We have had a revival here at home, but it 
has been slight and only partial—agriculture, the greatest of our 
industries, still being ae oye and although employment in 
manufactures and trades has been very general, wages have risen 
but slightly. In consequence, there has been a great increase in 
emigration, and last year this increase was very marked. Thus, 
the total number of persons who left the ports of the United 
Kingdom for places outside Europe was 413,288, being an increase 
over the preceding year of 20,774; and the emigrants of British 
and Irish origin were as many as 279,366, an increase of 36,364 over 
the year before. The number of immigrants, including foreigners, 
showed an increase over the preceding year of only 1,163; and the 
number of immigrants of British and Irish origin showed an increase 
of barely 2,108. The result was that the net emigration was con- 
siderably larger than in the year before. In fact, only one year 
since the nationality of emigrants has begun to be recorded has the 
number been exceeled—that was in 1853. Unfortunately the 
records of imthigration go no further back than 1876. We are 
unable therefore to speak with confidence us to the net loss of 
population, But the gross loss was larger last year than in any 
year since 1853. The chief destination of our emigrants still con- 


These enemies of love now pursued the | 


tinues to be the United States, as was natural. The vast growth 
of wealth and manufacturing industry in that country, and the 
immense reserves of unoccupied land still remaining, afford a field 
to settlers such as is not elsewhere offered in the world; in fact, 
emigration from this country rises and falls with the state of pro» 
sperity of the United States. But last year the emigration to the 
United States did not increase as much as that to some other places, 
Thus the emigration to British North America was greater than 
the year before by 16,000, and to Australasia by about 14,000. The 
increase of emigration to Canada is partly due, no doubt, to the 
efforts made by the Canadian Government and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company to attract emigrants; but partly also it 
is only a roundabout way of going to the United States. ‘There is 
always an immense emigration from British America to the United 
States, and emigrants often avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded by the Canadian Government to get out to America, and 
then cross the frontier to the more prosperous neighbouring country, 
The large emigration to Australasia is very remarkable, and sug- 
gests that possibly the tide of emigration in favour of our Austral- 
asian colonies may be permanently rising. One other point in 
the returns is very noticeable—namely, the steady growth of emi- 
gration from England. In the three years 1853-55 the proportion 
of Irish emigrants to the whole emigration from the United 
Kingdom was 61 per cent., while last year the proportion had 
fallen to 30 per cent. Ireland, therefore, furnished to the whole 
| contingent only about one-half the proportion which it furnished 
| thirty years ago. Remembering the enormous loss of population in 
| Ireland during the thirty years, it will be seen that the flow 
| of population from that country is still very great; but proportion- 
| ately the decrease is remarkable. On the other hand, the proportion 
| of emigrants from England in the three years 1853-55 was only 
| 30 per cent., whereas last year it‘had risen to 58 per cent. The 

English proportion is thus rapidly reaching the figure which the 
| Irish proportion held thirty years ago. There is also a marked 
increase in the Scotch emigration; for whereas the proportion 
| thirty years ago was only 9 per cent., last year it was as much as 
12 percent. The proportion from Great Britain, in short, last 
year was 70 per cent., against 30 per cent. from Ireland, whereas 
thirty years ago it was only 39 per cent., against 61 per cent. from 
Ireland. Partly, as we have said, the change is due to the 
enormous emigration from Ireland during the past thirty years. 
Unless the country was to be entirely depopulated, the old rate of 
emigration could not be maintained. Partly also it is due to the 
rapid growth of population in Great Britain. Large as the pro- 
portion from Great Britain now is, it is small compared with that 
from Ireland, taking account, of course, of the respective popula- 
tions of the two islands. Lastly, no doubt, the change is due to 
| the improvement, slow as it has been, in the condition of the Irish 
people. 

Turning from the general returns to two peculiarities pointed 
out by Mr. Giffen, we find that the Irish emigration contrasts 
with that from both England and Scotland in one material par- 
ticular. The adult males who left England last year amounted to 
very nearly 64,000 persons, whereas the adult single females were 
only 22,519. The excess of adult males was, therefore, nearly 
twice as great as the whole of the adult single females; and in 


same. ‘The proportion in the Scotch emigration is likewise very 
similar. But the adult single male emigrants from Ireland last 
year were only 34,937, while the adult single female emigrants 
Were as many as 28,605 ; the excess of males over single females 
being thus only 6,322, or less than a quarter of the number of 
females. And during the past few years the excess of males was 
even less. Another remarkable point is, that the proportion of 
children in the Irish emigration is very much smaller than in the 
English and Scotch emigration. We thus find that the emigration 
of single young women from Ireland is in proportion immensely 
larger than from Scotland and England, whereas the proportion of 
young children is immensely smaller. The effect will at once be 
observed by the reader. Not only are the young men being rapidly 
drained away from Ireland, but so also are the young women; a 
vast proportion of both old and young are thus being left behind, 
and a condition is being or in which a steady falling-off in 
the population is ensured. Mr. Giffen does not offer any explana- 
tion of this striking contrast, but we think it is easily found. 
Treland has, outside of Belfast and its neighbourhood, no important 
manufacture. There is therefore no employment for the —— 
female population such as is found in kngland and Scotland by 
factories of all kinds; and consequently, when the country is de- 
pressed, when marriages are becoming fewer than of old, and 
the opportunities of oqeog: | upon the land are lessened every 
day, young women have no choice before them but domestic ser- 
vice or emigration. Domestic service, however, is much more 
rep t to the farming class in Ireland than to the similar 
or even a higher class in England and Scotland. Whether 
it be owing to the hostility between classes that prevails in Ireland, 
or to religious antagonism, or to a love of personal independence 
amongst the lower classes, it is certain that the daughters of 
even small farmers are very unwilling to enter into domestic 
service, and consequently that they much prefer to emigrate. In 
addition to this, it is to be remembered that the Irish population 
beyond the Atlantic is really larger than the Irish population at 
home, that there is scarcely a family in Ireland which has not 
several near relatives in the United States, and that emigration to 
the Irish peasant now is but leaving one branch of the family to 
join another. 


recent years of high emigration the proportion has been nearly the’ 
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We referred above to the effect of the excessive emigration of 
single young women from Ireland upon the economic condition of 
the country, and the inference suggested is strengthened by another 
set of figures in the return before us. We find, for example, that 
whereas between the ages of twenty and fifty there are nearly forty 

ns in England out of every hundred, there are in Ireland 
only about thirty-six. In other words, there are in every hundred 
persons in Ireland four less to support the old and the very young 
than there are in England. No doubt there is good work done 
both under twenty and over fifty ; but, roughly speaking, we may 
say that the productive work of the world is performed between 
those two ages. The efficient population of Ireland then is 4 per 
cent. smaller than the efficient population of England, and this is 
so although the birth-rate in England is immensely larger than in 
Ireland. During the past five years the excess of births over 
deaths in Ireland has varied from 30,000 to 36,000 only, and with 
this practically stationary population, we yet find that there is a 
very great deficiency in the efficient population compared with 
that in England, eT the excess of births over deaths is so 
exceedingly high. This condition of things must necessarily tell 
adversely upon the economic condition of the country. The efficient 
population has a larger burden of old age and extreme youth to 
maintain than perhaps in any other country, and consequently has 
a less surplus available for saving. The immense emigration of 
the past five-and-thirty years, in short, has been draining away 
the life-blood of the population, leaving behind it too many very 
old and very young persons, and has consequently seriously 
diminished the wealth-producing power of the population. And 
apparently this state of things must grow worse, as the marriage- 
able young women are disappearing in almost as large numbers as 
the young men. The rapid future growth of population is being 
rendered impossible, and apparently we shall see during the next 
generation a steady decline in the numbers of the Irish people. 


PAINTING AT THE ROMAN EXHIBITION. 


T the sculpture at the Roman Exhibition, and especially that 
part of it which is the work of native artists, is, with few ex- 
ceptions, a lamentable failure, the painting, on the other hand, 
though leaving much to be desired, is on the whole very much 
more satisfactory. There are indeed very few great pictures in it, 
and the more ambitious the aim of the painter is, the greater, as a 
tule, is his failure. But there are a very large number of excellent 
small pictures, mostly by artists little or not at all known, 
which show careful and conscientious work. This is especially 
the case with the landscapes, river scenes, and sea pieces. There 
is no doubt that the feeling for nature has increased among Italians 
to a remarkable degree of late years. And this appears as much 
in their habits as in their art. For one Italian who spent his 
summer in the Apennines and Alps twenty years ago there are 
twenty now, and places which were once supposed to be special 
reserves of the English Alpine Club now show every summer a 
little colony of Italian climbers or sojourners. In the same way, 
if we compare an exhibition such as this with exhibitions held 
only a few years ago, we are struck at once both by the greater 
relative number of pictures treating of natural scenery in some 
form or other and also by the far higher average of excellence. 
Even if great pictures are not yet produced, the right path has been 
struck. Here we feel the contrast between the painting and the 
sculpture. The sculpture is nearly all vicious in principle; and it 
will remain in its present low condition till the principle is 
changed. The same also is partly, but in a much less degree, true 
of the powegmatny, But the painting of nature shows both 
sympathy with nature and careful and conscientious work. 
The first room, containing over two hundred pictures, is devoted 
to water-colours. Water-colour painting seems to be a new im- 
portation into Italy, and any one used to the excellent work which 
is seen in Pall Mall and in the Royal Academy will find here 
little that will satisfy him, A forest scene in spring-time, by 
Signor Uva; a view near the baths of Lucca, by Signor Bensa; 
some views of Assisi, by Signor Filosa;.a collection of able, but 
rather hardly painted studies, by Mr. Stanley Haseltine ; an ex- 
cellent robing scene in a sacristy, by Signor Corelli; four good 
pictures by Mr. Henry Coleman, one of which, a mountain scene, 
is admirable; and five pictures of Italian scenery and life, by 
Signor Cabiancayare among the most attractive paintings in the 
room. Two by Mr. Alma Tadema, in the style with which the 
English public is familiar, need no praise, In the next room, 
where the oil paintings begin, a large picture of Signor Monti 
-Tepresenting Dante as he describes himself in the opening lines of 
the Divine Comedy, is one of the ambitious failures of the Exhibi- 
tion. In the same room there isa charming picture, “Un Poeta 
Galante,” by Signor Cipriani; a pleasing landscape, the bed of the 
Fossato, by Signor Simonetti; the “Game of Cottabus,” by Signor 
oni—a Pompeian scene, in which the figures are somewhat 
wooden, but in which the general effect and the accessories are 
good. Two pictures by Signor Faccioli are undoubtedly the best 
in the room—one of the poet Leopardi reclining in his library, full 
of dignified pathos, and the other, “ Viaggio Triste,” of a mother 
with a sick child in a railway carriage. in both pictures there is 
a striking mixture of melancholy and power. There are several 
excellent landscapes in the same room—an olive grove, by Seiior 
De Avendano ; an excellent landscape, by Signor Elloardo ortese ; 
‘and others by Mr, Dwight, Signor Lelli, and Signor Scarpinato- 


Nuccio. In the following room there is a striking picture by 
Signor Eroli, representing an explosion on the Palestro at the 
sea-fight of Lissa, and a still better one by Signor Cipriani 
of the attempted murder of Fra Paolo Sarpi, which is among the 
very best pictures in the Exhibition. A powerful picture in the 
same room, by Signor Biscana, represents Giordano Bruno under- 
going the last examination in his cell before being taken away to 
be burned in the Campo dei Fiori. A banqueting scene, by 
Signor Mantegazza, entitled “ Sposi Novelli,” reminds us in treat- 
ment of the pictures which often appear in the Royal Academy 
by Signori Conti and Vinea; but this style is far less largely re- 
presented in the Exhibition than might have been expected. In 
the fourth room is an admirable landscape by Signor Federico 
Cortese, a view on the Marne near Paris; an excellent group of 
buffaloes in a pine-forest, by Signor Bertolla; a good view at 
Posilippo, by Signor Mollica ; a scene on the Ticino, by Signor 
Valdoni; an admirable snow scene, by Herr Alt; and a fine 
Pompeian landscape by Signor Steffani. 

In the next room the most striking picture is one by Signor 
Ballesio, of a vestal virgin buried alive, in which the hope- 
lessness and loneliness of the situation are finely rendered. 
Besides this there are some fair Veronese landscapes by Signor 
Bezzi; two pictures, well worth noticing, of Venice and Capri, 
by Mr. Haseltine, in which the natural. effect is somewhat 
marred by a velvety tone diffused over them, as if they had 
been very much over-varnished; and two good portraits by 
Signor Albé. Tho same peculiarity of tone which we have 
noticed in Mr. Haseltine’s pictures is observable also in the 
view of the Jungfrau, by Signor Cumbo, which in this case 
is the more unfortunate as hardness of outline and the want of 
gradations of colour are precisely the qualities which most dis- 
tinguish a Swiss from an Italian landscape. Another picture, by 
Senor De Avendano, a view at Quarto, is most pleasing; and a 
child's portrait in the same room, by M. Aublet, is not only a 
very pretty picture in itself, but is remarkable for the skill with 
which some half-dozen shades of white and cream are com- 
bined on one surface with pleasing effect. As we proceed further 
there are some more good landscapes by Signor Cortese; two 
admirable little sea pieces by Mr. Verwoost of Antwerp; a 
portrait (which is skied) by Sir Frederick Leighton ; and a group 
of dogs by Mr. Julian Story, which confirms the favourable 
opinion that has been already formed of his work. M. de Biseau 
exhibits an excellent snow scene in Luxembourg; Signor Lojacono 
a group of Sicilian peasants meeting in a cornfield, in which the 
beauty of the early southern summer is very delicately rendered ; 
Signor Crespi a picture, finely conceived and executed, of a 
Christian martyr; Signor Barzaghi a well-painted picture, of 
considerable tragic power, of Lady Jane Grey seeing from the 
prison-windows her husband on the way to execution. Signor 
Guitiano sends a capital group of fishers among the rocks, and an 
equally good marine view which reminds us in its translucent 
etfects of the paintings of Mr. Brett. One of the finest pictures in 
the Exhibition is one by Signor Calosci, painted for the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, of a group of itinerant musicians lost among 
the snow in the mountains. ‘The mother is lying dead in the 
snow, the child is dying, and the father, the third figure in the 

roup, is left in helpless despair. The large group by Signor 

errari, entitled ‘‘ Via Dolorosa,” and representing a mournful 
procession of Christian disciples, has been much remarked. It 
appears to us to bea powerful picture, but without any of the 
attraction which can often be given by a painter to a scene of 
pure suffering ; and the muddy tone of the colouring is certainly 
not pleasing. In the same room there is a strong picture by 
Signor Vela, entitled “ The Inquisition” ; and one by Signor Nono, 
called “ Refugium Peccatorum,” of a girl sinking down before a 
shrine by the waterside in the evening light, in which the colouring 
is especially striking. Signor Ugolini exhibits a remarkably fine 
portrait of the late Padre Secchi, and Signor Laccetti a 
and conspicuous painting, entitled “Christus Imperat,” of the 
triumph of Christianity over Paganism. Signor Vertunni has five 
pictures in the style so well known to frequenters of Roman studios, 
and for a time so popular; and Signor Cipolla a vigorous but un- 
pleasing picture of the “ Widow of Nain.” Religious painting is 
evidently that least congenial to modern Italian taste. Another 
triumph of Christianity, also a large picture, is sent by Signor 
Tallone, and a “Christian Martyr in the Catacombs,” by Signor 
Filippini, which is more satisfactory. Three oil paintings (besides 
the water-colours) of Mr. Alma Tadema are exhibited, and three 
admirable pictures of animals by Mlle. Rosa Bonheur. The largest 
icture of all in the Exhibition is a confused mass of figures in red 
y Herr Majetko, representing the homage paid by Albert of 
Prussia to Sigismund of Poland in 1515. Perhaps the finest land- 
scape is that by Herr Alt, of a corner of a German forest, with a 
view seen between the trees stretching to the horizon. The dis- 
tance, the drawing, and the colouring are all admirable. Most 
discussion of all has arisen about a painting of Signor Michetti’s. 
The subject is called “ Il Voto,” and represents a string of peasants 
crawling along the earth, licking it as they go, toa silver image, 
which they kiss when they arrive at it. The background is filled 
with groups of spectators. The picture testifies to the remarkable 
skill of the artist as a draughtsman, but produces so unpleasant 
- effect that we can only wish his talent were employed on other 
emes. 


As we have said, there are a very large number of little 
pictures in the Exhibition, and many such by artists whose names 
are quite unfamiliar to us, It is often di under such circum- 
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stances to single out a few without seeming to do injustice to 
others as good, which the s at our disposal makes it impossible 
to mention. There are evidently a great many young painters of 
talent in Italy working on the right path, and this will possibly in 
the course of a few years make Italian painting something very 
different from what it has been for many generations. It is 
impossible to say with any kind of certainty how far the promise 
thus shown may be kept, or how far a revival which has begun 
well may not be checked by adverse influence or diverted into 
paths as fatal to excellence as those to which nearly all Italian 
sculptors seem to be committed. But, from one defect—and that 
one fatal to all true arf—they are on the whole free. They show 
little taste for the trick, which may be learned without study and 
practised without effort, of putting on their canvas smudges of 
paint which signify nothing to the spectator unless he stands at the 
other end of the gallery (and little even then), and calling the 
result the “broad treatment of art.” The revived interest in 
nature, and sincere representation of it, may, although the results 
as yet are humble, lead to the growth of a genuine national school 
of painting, 

The exhibitions of industrial art included in the same building 
are meagre and unsatisfactory, and are not by any means repre- 
sentative of what can be done in Italy, An exception must be 
made in favour of the brasswork of the firm of Michieli in Venice, 
and the admirable Venetian glass of Salviati. The latter collec- 
tion is small, and consists almost entirely of new work done 
expressly for the occasion. Its excellence can best be judged by 
—_ it with the other work in Venetian glass exhibited 
by the side of it, 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA. 


M®: CARL ROSA has again undertaken a season of English 
aN opera in London, The present series of performances is 
unfortunately to last but a short time, but the programme already 
issued shows that it will be of high interest. Perhaps as a set-off 
against the number of artists not of English nationality which he 
has engaged, Mr. Carl Rosa has determined this year to produce 
two new works by English composers. The first of these, 
Esmeralda, by Mr. A. Goring Thomas, was played for the first 
time on Easter Monday, the opening night of the season, The 
libretto of this work, we are told, has been “ arranged by Signor 
Alberto Randegger, the verses written (and partly adapted from 
the French) by Theo. Marzials.” We cannot hold either of these 
gentlemen responsible for the shortcomings of the book, the gravest 
shortcomings being almost wholly due to the circumstances of 
the case and to what had been done before. It is well known 
that Victor Hugo himself desecrated his own great work by a 
libretto which he wrote; and the Esmeralda incident, cut quite 
away from the purport of the real story of Notre Dame de 
Paris, has been used over and over again for ballet or forgotten 
opera. Were this work to fall into the hands of some new 

agner we might hope for a second Tannhduser. From Victor 
Hugo's work might be extracted by the aid of genius a libretto 
showing the meaning of the novel to be, like that of Tannhduser, 
the struggle between the spirit and the flesh, with, in the case 
of the great Frenchman’s work, not only dvayveia, but also 
dyayxn, working as the motive power. However, in the present 
case we merely have the incident of the rescue of Gringoire by 
Esmeralda, the attempt to carry her off by Quasimodo, acting 
under Frollo’s orders, her release by Phoebus, and her successful 
on for mercy for Quasimodo, and the gift to her of the scarf by 

hoebus, as the first act. For the second act we have the scene in 
Fleur de Lys’s house, following the novel pretty closely. The third 
act isa somewhat hazardously close following of the scene between 
Phoebus and Esmeralda, with Frollo looking on, which occurs in 
the original. The fourth act casts off all semblance of an adapta- 
tion from Notre Dame de Paris, and delights us with a glimpse of 
ancient criminal procedure such as only opera and melodrama can 
afford. The act opens with the lamentations of Quasimodo before 
the gates of Notre Dame over the impending fate of Esmeralda ; 
they are interrupted by the chorus of revellers, who crown Quasi- 
modo King of the Fools, Then Esmeralda, who has been (it 
appears) condemned to death for murder without, as will be seen 
later on, any proof of the death of her alleged victim, is led on 
on her way to execution. Frollo, in his professional capacity, has 
to perform a religious service over her, and takes the opportunity 
of offering her a free pardon if she will only love him; eralda 
refuses. Frollo at once orders her to the rack and thence to the 
stake ; but Phoebus appears alive, upon which Esmeralda is at once 
released from custody, without further process of law. Frollo, 
attempting again to stab Phoebus, is prevented by Quasimodo, who 
himself is wounded and dies. Phoebus and Esm agree to 
live for each other, and Frollo is given into custody. 

This scanty allowance of action is spread over four acts, and 
each incident of dramatic action is led up to by long scenes of 
no action at all; and to this book a young man, who as yet is 
only known by a few drawing-room songs, is asked to write 
music on the lines of grand opera. We are happy to say that 
the result shows that a good and original musician, if he be 
ay by his subject, need not necessarily be swamped by 
it. fore re any criticism or analysis of the music, 
we may say that from the point of view of art Mr. Thomas has 


difficulties, We must not be understood to mean by this state. 
ment that Esmeralda is, taken as a whole, either a really good o 

or one which is likely to have any popularsuccess. But if England 
is to produce native composers of opera, it can only be by young 
composers having an opportunity of trying their early works on 
the stage and before an audience, and so gaining the n 
experience. If these chances should ever come to be given freely, 
it will be but seldom that we shall hear a work so good in itself 
as Esmeralda, The point about the work which really most 
concerns us in the interests of art is its promise for the future, 
If Mr. Thomas can, as a first attempt at stage-writing, give us 
this work, we may hope that, by noting its faults and by being en- 
co by its great merits, the composer may soon fully develop 
his powers and give us some great and lasting work. Mr. Thomas 
shows himself to be a modern musician, by which we do not mean 
a blind servile imitator of the iconoclasm and eccentricities of 
Wagner, but one who yields to the stream of musical thought of 
which Wagner’s work is at once the flood and the drift-wood. 
Mr. Thomas is as yet still full of Gounod and his followers, notably 
M. Ambroise Thomas. His very subject makes him more or less 
under the influence of Bizet. There are some traces of Goetz in 
his elaborate choral-writing, and in his lighter music he appa- 
rently takes Offenbach as his model, This last statement ma 
be taken as a slight cast upon Mr. Thomas's work, but it 
really is a compliment. In our opinion Offenbach was an original 
composer, of a high order of merit, whose memory is unjustly 
clouded by the recollection of the rubbish for which he was 
too often called upon to write music. In spite, however, of 
the obvious influence of these masters, and an occasional at- 
tempt to copy some of Wagner’s least happy melodic forms 
—if we may be forgiven fur saying that Wagner had melodie 
forms—throughout the music there is an individuality and latent 
originality which make us hope for greater things from the com- 
poser when he shall have come to his full strength, if only he is 
wise enough to learn from this practical experiment wherein his 
strength lies and wherein his weakness. As yet, as might be ex- 
pected from his inexperience, Mr. Thomas requires the stimulus of 
strong, well-marked emotion before he can do himself justice, 
The turbulent finale to the second act, and the admirable and 
dramatic chorus at the end of the third act, when the populace 
find Esmeralda kneeling by the wounded Phoebus and accuse her 
of his murder, show him at his best as a writer of music ex- 
pressing strong serious emotion. The chorus of beggars in the 
tirst act, the chorus of ladies in the second, and the chorus of 
revellers in the last act, show how well he can express cheerful- 
ness and revelry. His crowning triumph, however, is the scene 
before the cathedral when Esmeralda appears on her way to execu- 
tion ; any of the greatest masters might be proud to have written 
a scene so dramatically powerful and showing such sound musician- 
ship. But, curiously enough, in spite of Mr. Thomas's deep study 
of Gounod, he is not happy in the expression of love. Perhaps 
later, if he still keeps his sympathy with the French master, he may 
learn the secret of his entrancing poetic love music as he has 
already caught the spirit of his delicate and suggestive orchestra- 
tion. ‘The declamatory writing is not, to our thinking, successful. 
We doubt whether the duet between Ortruda and Telramond 
could ever weary so much as some of Frollo’s long solos, which 
are modelled much on the same lines. Mr. Thomas, except in one 
instance for a few bars, has quite discarded the use of unaccom- 
panied recitative, and the attempt to write accompanied recitative 
to somewhat uninteresting dialogue has been too much for his 
limited stage experience. Mr, Thomas, aided by his sound scholar- 
ship, and incited no doubt by the influence of Gounod, has a 
leaning towards pegs writing, and, we ‘think, carries it a 
little too far. Thus, the duet between Phoebus and Esmeralda in 
the third act, pretty though it is, is an elaborate arabesque of two 
melodies, Here, surely, to express the emotion even an old- 
fashioned first and second in thirds and sixths would have been 
better. The value of melodious polyphony for stage purposes 
appears to us to be to enable different characters to express dif- 
ferent emotions simultaneously. As, for instance, the wonderful 
scene in Goetz’s Taming M4 the Shrew and the duet and trio in 
Der Freischiitz. When all the characters are expressing the same 
emotion pure harmony carries the composer’s meaning far better. 
With reference to this particular question we would venture to 
recommend Mr. Thomas once more to analyse the duet in the 
garden scene of Faust; here, whilst ‘wooing only is going on the 
composer makes the two lovers answer each other in similar 
phrases, but as Marguerite gradually yields to her love, the voices 
come more and more together, until the last theme is entirely 
sung in pure harmony, hardly interrupted, if at all, by the move- 
ment of detached phrases in the orchestra. Such are the im- 
pressions made by a first hearing of the music, No doubt with 
greater familiarity with the work, much that at first appears dull 
and meaningless will be enjoyed for the sake of that beauty 
of detail which is hardly ever absent from this music. 

The performance of this interesting work was admirable. The 
choruses, all of great difficulty, were sung with a truth of in- 
tonation and precision of attack which showed how carefully the 
whole work must have been rehearsed. The band is of excellent 
quality, admirably balanced, and beautiful in tone. Signor 

degger conducted, and _— no pains or thought in giving 

as good a B ang we of the music as possible. If anything, 
we think that further practice has improved and developed his 
wers as aconductor. The caste was as follows :—Esmeralda, 


achieved a great and unexpected success in the face of enormous 


Burns; Phoebus, Mr, Barton McGuckin ; Olaude 
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Frollo, Mr. Ludwig ; Quasimodo, Mr. Leslie Crotty ; Fleur de Lys, 
Miss Clara Pi ; Mme. Lois, Miss Leah Don; Marquis de 
Chevreuse, Mr. J. H. Hilliard; Gringoire, Mr. B. Davies ; Clopin, 
Mr. G. H. Snazelle. It is impossible to give a detailed criticism 
of the performances of these artists. Musically speaking, all 
were excellent. There is not very much opportunity for acting 
in this opera; and, though all the performers did their work in 
a sound and workmanlike manner, no special piece of acting 
calls for notice. A word of praise, however, must be given to 
Mr. Crotty. Quasimodo has n changed from a half-tamed, 
impulsive wild beast into a sentimental fawning spaniel; and, 
aithough his deformity is preserved, music of the most tearful 
sentimentality is allotted to the character. Mr. Crotty, in spite 
of this difficulty, gave a sketch of a possible character, and 


quite escaped the dangers of being ridiculous with which he was — 
Mr. Davies also showed considerable traces of | 


surrounded. 
humour, which he was artist a to keep well in the back- 
und. The stage management of the crowds was extremely good. 
r. Carl Rosa has been fortunate in again securing some of those 
admirable pantomimists who help so largely of late years in 
crowded scenes, whilst some of the very tiny ballet pupils show 
a power of throwing themselves into the illusion of the scenes 
which many a grown-up artist may well envy. We must post- 
me any notice of the performance of Fidelio by the same company. 
t so far, Mr. Carl Rosa’s season has opened brilliantly ; and we 
can only hope that Esmeralda will attract the public as well as 
interest musicians; and further that soon, though not too soon, 
we may have another work composed by Mr. Thomas. 


REVIEWS. 


MAINE’S EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM.* 


A NEW volume of essays from Sir Henry Maine is a welcome 
gift to students of early institutions, to scholars who can 
admire the art which wraps up scholarship in the graceful dress of 
literature, and, above all, to thesort of people, still few in number, 
who sometimes venture to call themselves jurists, and are oftener 
so called in derision by others; the name of jurist being by those 
others understood to be a euphemism for a disappointed lawyer. 
Sooner or later, however, practising lawyers will discover that they 
cannot afford to neglect theory,and meanwhile the struggling band 
who persist in treating law as a scientific study may be thankful 
that they have a leader who is both profound and in the best sense 
popular. His present contribution is modest and neutral enough in 
Title but performs more than the title promises. It shows that 
Sir Henry Maine has never ceased working on fresh materials as 
from time to time they became more completely accessible to 
Western scholars, and using them to enlarge and consolidate the 
conquests to which he pointed the way twenty years ago. It 
shows also that he has kept a close watch on those researches into 
the structure of barbarous society from a start- 
ing-point far apart from his own, have led in the hands of their 
bold and ingenious undertakers to widely and even ostenta- 
tiously different conclusions. The chapter entitled “Some Theories 
of Primitive Society ” may be described as a considered manifesto 
of the historical as against the savage school of social archeology. 
That we meet everywhere with striking new lights and fertile 
analogies, be the ground travelled over more or less familiar, is a 
matter of course. Whether Sir Henry Maine traces the evolution 
of secular from religious ordinances, or considers how the French 
national character has been influenced by a singular continuance of 
male descents in the ruling house, or vindicates the genius of the 
forgotten sages who established what seem to us the very rudi- 
ments of legal terminology, he gives us much to think about and 
todevelop. As Sir A. Lyall has happily said, he lays out his lines 
after the manner of a chief engineer, and we hardly know how 
= they are until we try to work out some of them in 
tail. 

The first group of essays is on the religious aspect of Hindu 
family law. Here we see in full force at this day a system of 
which only traces are visible in Greek and Roman civilization, 
though traces easily recovered when once we have the clue. ‘Ihe 
tie which binds together past and living generations, which is 
interwoven with the legal structure of the family and the rules 
of succession, and in the elaborated system of the Bengal school 
has come to dominate those rules, is the worship of ancestors. 
The heir’s primary duty is a religious and sacrificial one; he 
is before all things the family priest. All other transgressions 
may be forgiven to him, but if fre neglects the sacrifice on which 
the welfare of his prope soul depends, he shall not be for- 
given. The gods and the world may pass away, but the “eternal 
sacrifice” and its obligation endure. In the systematic treatise 
on the Hindu law of inheritance, published last year by Rajkumar 
Sarvadhikéri, to which Sir Henry Maine refers, we find this side- 
note after the regular fashion of English law-books:—“ Neglect to 
give offerings to the manes an unpardonable sin.” We are dis- 
tantly reminded of the traditional head-note in a book of Crown 
Cases, “ Throwing stones down a coal-pit manslaughter”; but 
this is neither a hoax nor a blunder, but the necessary and 
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business-like statement of a fundamental principle. The offerings 
and libations due to ancestors according to their degree of iq ond 
quity are minutely regulated in kind and amount. Suc ts 
light up a class of passages and allusions in Roman authors which 
would otherwise remain obscure. Doubt is no longer possible as 
to the nature of the sacra privata of a Roman family, so costly and 
burdensome that sine sacris hereditas was a proverbial synonym 
for a piece of good luck, and yet so indispensable that the sages 
of old, anxious to save them from discontinuance at any price, 
made a violent exception to legal principle. Contrary to the 
general doctrine of ion, they allowed a good title to a vacant 
heritage to be acquired even by a merely wrongful occupier, “ ut 
essent qui sacra facerent.” This, by the way, is one of sev 
proofs that in the oldest form of the doctrine the duty of perform- 
ing the sacrifice ran, as we now say, with the inheritance. It was 
better to give a trespasser the property on condition of performing 
the rites than that they shoal remain unperformed, It is only 
in the finished sacerdotal system of the Brahmans of Bengal that 
the successor’s title is actually determined by his personal titness, 
measured in the scale of kinship with the deceased, to procure 
spiritual benefit to his soul by being the minister of the sacrifice. 

The same principle which led to the tmproba usucapio of early 
Roman law shows itself in another shape in the fictitious sonshi 
of Hindu law. Whosoever will be delivered from the hell call 
Put, it is before all things needful that he leave a living son. Best 
of all is the true and lawfully begotten son of his father. Want 
of such offspring, however, is not fatal. Pious fictions, consoling 
to the naturally sonless man and lucrative to the Brahmans who 
thrive by the multitude of sacrifices, have designated persons who 
may rank as sons for the p of conferring spiritual benefit. 
The strange and at first sight inexplicable Hebrew custom of the 
Levirate falls at once into its proper place in one branch of fictions 
of this class ; the widow's son by her deceased husband's brother 
being (as we are expressly told) deemed the son of the first 
husband. But advancing moral culture was shocked by this and 
other yet more questionable customs, and in modern Hindu law 
we meet only the other branch of fictitious sonship—namely, the 
law of Adoption. The practice is now constant; but Sir H. Maine 
points out that the admission of a stranger in blood as a member 
of the family and partaker of the family rites must at the outset 
have been a startling innovation. 

Ancestor-worship is perhaps the most striking religious feature 
of Hindu law; but the whole of the early law is sacerdotal. The 
gradual disengagement of temporal from spiritual regulations can 
actually be traced in the series of extant Sanskrit law-books. We 
start with compilations more like the early medisval Penitentials 
than anything else European, in which fearful and sometimes 
grotesque penances do duty to a great extent for the sanctions of 
modern legislation. But in Manu the sword of the temporal power 
has taken the first place, and in the later Institutes of Narada we 
have “almost whollya simple law-book.” This history suggests to Sir 
H. Maine an extremely curious speculation touching the affairs of 
Europe. What would have happened if the Roman Empire had left 
no coherent body of civil law to Christendom, and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction had been unchecked ? Sooner or later a true civil law 
must even so have been worked out; but of what sort? As it 
was, we know that the Canonists fought hard. In England alone, 
where they were weakest, such landmarks as the Constitutions of 
Clarendon and the Statute of Preemunire show the critical stages 
of a contest whose faint echoes are still audible. Perhaps our 
civilization owes even more to the Corpus Juris than we have yet 
known. What was the result in India of the Brahmans having 
everything their own way—or, at any rate, was held out b 
Brahmanical writers as the ideal of a Hindu commonwealth—is 
thus summed up by Sir H. Maine :—“ On the whole, the impres- 
sion left on the mind by the study of these books is that a more 
awful tyranny never existed than this which proceeded from the 
union of physical, intellectual, and spiritual ascendency.” When 
we observe that the Brahmans had no definite political functions, 
and, except when a Brahman happened to be a king’s minister, no 
direct command of the secular arm, we cannot help looking once 
more to the West, and thinking this must be a very fair prototy 
of the blessings to be expected by regenerate Humanity from the 
new “spiritual power” so much longed for by Auguste Comte 
and his disciples. 

Quitting this attractive and still relatively new ground, we 
come toa pair of essays which illustrate the early forms of executive 
power. One of them reviews the various possible and actual 
methods of regal succession, and explains the singular historical 

radox of the Salic law, whereby the rule of succession to the 
Fousch throne was deduced by French lawyers from a German 
custumal which had nothing to do with the matter. Even if it 
had, the text of the real Salic law would have been equally con- 
sistent with their contention and with that which the kings 
of England from Edward III. to Henry VI. maintained in arms 
for a century, and which survived as an empty nominal claim 
almost down to our own time :— , 

When France and England entered into their bloody war of a hundred 
years, which was to decide the place of women in royal succession, there 
were two systems of succession in Europe which would have undoubtedly 
excluded women from the throne. One would have shut them out from 
the most august dignity in the West, because it had been originally an 
honour conferred on a triumphant soldier. The other would have denied 
to them a petty Irish chieftainship, because the chief was intended to be 
a fighting man all his life. Butin the monarchies which lay between these 
extremes, monarchies of the class which we call feudal, there was no 
settled rule excluding women, and still less their male 
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According to the prevalent ideas of the time, therefore, Edward 
III.’s claim was a plausible one enough. The peculiar French 
version of the Salic law is attributed by Sir H. Maine, with great 
ingemmity, to the fact that the line of Hugh Cuapet had pre- 
served—as it does to this day—an almost unexampled suc- 
cession of male issue tracing an unbroken descent through 
males. The fact begot the notion of a settled custom, and the 
notion of such a custom begot the vouching of the Salic text as 
its authentic evidence. Under the head of “The King in his 
relation to Early Civil Justice” Sir Henry Maine gives us, with 
his liar skill, a vivid picture, constructed by means of details 
which had long been known or accessible, but had remained 
scattered, unconsidered, and obscure. He shows how the King of 
the Germanic and early feudal monarchies not only was the 
fountain of justice in a very true and practical sense, but was 
conspicuous and active in that function above all others. Our 
Norman and Angevin kings were, to use a compendious techni- 
cality, their own Justices in Kyre. They consiad | their supreme 
jurisdiction with them into every part of the kingdom, to the 
great convenience of their subjects to whom they came, and the 
still greater inconvenience of others who, desiring special atten- 
tion for their causes, pone the king’s progress for weeks and 
months together up and down England and sometimes across the 
Channel. Hence the provision of Magna Charta that Common 
Pleas should no longer follow the King’s Court. We only regret 
that Sir Henry Maine has not given us a companion essay on the 
development of criminal jurisdiction as exemplified in the doc- 
trine of the King’s Peace. He would trace with broad and firm 
strokes, as no other living writer can, how the special protection of 
the supreme authority, confined at first to the precincts of the 
king’s household and to persons engaged in his immediate service, 
received a series of extensions till at last it embraced all “lawful 
men” without exception, and its original character of a privilege 
was forgotten. e would explain why it seemed a perfectly 
natural consequence of the king’s death that “every man who 
could forthwith robbed another,” and how the fiction that the 
king never dies was no vain form of words, but a most rightful 
and necessary security for public order. 

In “ Theories of Primitive Society ” something like a note of 
controversy is struck. Want of confidence in his own speculations 
was the last failing that could be charg 
McLennan ; and the dogmatic boldness with which he enounced 
them has led to some exaggeration and confusion. Not content 
with calling attention to the ethnological importance of marriage 
customs, and doing excellent work by seizing and clagsifying a 
multitude of neglected facts, Mr. McLennan endeavoured to build 
a complete theory of the origin of society upon the foundation of 
customs, in themselves wholly repugnant to the modern consti- 
tution of the family, which occur among widely separated bar- 
barous tribes. A generically similar but distinct and more 
complicated hypothesis was put forward in America by Mr. 
Morgan. “The theory of the origin of society not in the 
Family, but in the Horde,” does not commend itself to Sir 
H. Maine. He holds in substance that, as regards the ori- 
gins of European civilization at all events, we have no sufficient 
reason for dissenting from the account given at the opening of 
the Politics by Aristotle, who, be it remembered, is known to have 
had access to a great body of information about semi-civilized and 
barbarous nations which is now lost. Mr. J. D. Mayne has already 
pointed out in his valuable book on Hindu Law that there is no 
real evidence in Indian or other Aryan tradition of any such state 
of things as McLennan’s theory supposes to have preceded the 

triarchal family. The same remark applies with even greater 

to Semitic antiquity. Sir H. Maine adds other and yet 
stronger reasons, based on fundamental facts of human nature 
which the savage school of anthropology, if we may so call it, 
— to have strangely overlooked. Not that he by any means 
refers the patriarchal family to a golden age, or countenances the 
lofty conception of the or Aryans to which Mr. Max 
Miiller has given so much currency. On the contrary, Sir H. 
Maine points out with some energy that the rudimentary patri- 
archal family—the Cyclopean family, as we may name it from the 
well-known passage in the Odyssey—must have been a very 
savage affair indeed. There is an instructive note to the essay, 
illustrating by the case of the Andaman islanders the grave risk of 
‘error incurred by accepting without question the first impressions 
of modern observers with regard to the customs of strange people. 
Even about French society, Sir H. Maine justly adds, “ innumer- 
able delusions are current in England.” 

A no less instructive remark is contained in a note to the fol- 
lowing essay, which, for the benefit of those perversa but in- 
corrigible readers who skip the notes, we shall extract :— 

The important lesson is that in sociological investigation it is never pos- 
sible to discover more than the way in which the Type has been formed. If 
an institution is once successful, it extends itself through the imitative 
faculty, which is stronger in barbarous than in civilized man. It follows 
fgom this that no universal theory, attempting to account for all social 
forms by supposing an evolution from within, can possibly be true. A per- 
son perfectly ignorant of European history might suppose that the British 
Constitution and the Belgian Constitution, which are extremely like one 
another, were produced by analogous courses of development; yet the 
Belgian Constitution is really the copy of a copy, and the true growth of 
eg can only be traced in the history of the English Consti- 


The last three essays in the book, dealing with the history and 
classification of property under various aspects, and the classifica- 
tion of legal esppronsh to a technical character, 


against the late Mr.. 


and can be fully appreciated only by the reader who has some 
acquaintance with both the historical and the systematic treat. 
ment of Roman law. We are far from saying, however, that others 
will not learn a great deal from Sir H. Maine’s contrast between 
the course taken by the decay of feudalism in England and in 
France, or his discussion of the marks left on the substance of 
archaic law by the gradual rising into importance of this and that 
kind of property, and on its arrangement by the habits of thought 
of men to whom the existence of courts of justice was still a 
novelty. One thing is certain, that whoever learns from him will 
have the most delightful of lesson-books. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS.* 


i Massilia, according to Macaulay, was “‘ Queen of the Western 

Waves,” Miss Gordon-Cumming has fairly established a 
claim to be regarded as Literary Queen of the Southern Pacific, 
She has spent months and years, instead of the ordinary tourist's 
weeks and days, in the Society, the Friendly, and the Sandwich 
Isles. Nothing there comes new or strange to her between the 
Tropics of Capricorn and of Cancer. And if other travellers have 
written fully about the marvels of Kilauea and Mauna Loa, few 
have described life in the islands of the Pacific so graphically, or 
have so well contrasted the prolific vegetation of Tahiti with the 
voleanic hills and the arid rocks of Maui and Hawaii. In her 
first volume we have an account of a residence in the largest island, 
including trips along the coast and rides in the interior. The 
second volume is a sort of history of the islands since their dis- 
covery by Cook, with descriptions of native rule, of the intro- 
duction of missionaries, and of the most remarkable eruptions that 
have occurred during the last century, This part of the narrative 
rests partly on the testimony of living witnesses, and is well put 
together; but, on the whole, we prefer Miss Gordon-Cumming’s 
account of her own experiences, set off in an attractive style and 
illustrated by graphic sketches. Those who look for tropical 
vegetation in Oahu or any one of the group will be disappointed. 
The hills are lofty, but bareand unattractive. Red and yellow colours 
alternate with purple, brown, and a bluish grey. In the gulches 
and valleys rich vegetation has sprung up, and we read of irrigated 
plains and groves of palm-trees, bamboos, and acacias. But these 
characteristics do not strike the eye. Where the lava has decomposed 
and the water supply is abundant, flowers bloom and fruits ripen, 
and recently the manufacture of sugar from the cane has been 
remunerative. But the mangoes are stringy, the bread-fruit is 
sickly, and oranges and pine-apples are decidedly second-rate, 
The climate in one or two places is declared to be almost perfect ; 
an announcement which hardly agrees with incidental mention of 
storms and hurricanes,a tremendous surf which makes landing 
difficult, and a rainfall that rivals some of our Hill stations in the 
Himalayas, But there is certainly a marked difference between 
certain sites. In Oahu a mountain ridge shuts off the trade winds 
and brings down the rainfall, and Honolulu, with its deep harbour, 
gets a breeze laden with red dust instead of refreshing showers. 
In the largest island, however, varieties of soil and climate can be 
selected, and if wild cattle roam in the jungles, there are else- 
where green and open pastures, and some districts round the base 
of Mauna Loa are dotted with plantations and comfortable farms. 
The whole impression left on the reader is that, to succeed in 
Hawaii, a man should have plenty of capital, and also of skill and 
intelligence, and that, though there are no extremes of climate 
while tropical heat is mitigated by the breezes of the mountain 
and the ocean, the capitalist and farmer may now and then be 
exposed to total ruin from some gigantic eruption, and have to 
flee for his life with such goods as he can snatch up in his two 
hands. 

These liabilities, of course, do not affect the temporary resident. 
But the ascent to Kilauea is one of arduous toil, and is occasion- 
ally not without serious risk. Kilauea, or the Lake of Fire, is 
about four thousand feet above the sea-level. The dome of Mauna 
Loa towers ten thousand feet above it. Vesuvius and Etna, with 
all their historical associations, sink into insignificance compared 
with a crater which is nine miles in circumference, and which is 
usually hemmed in by a solid wall of rock of about five or six 
hundred feet in height. To Miss Gordon-Cumming’s intense dis- 
appointment she found, after a toilsome ascent and a night’s rest on 
a bed of ferns in the building near the édge, that the crater was in- 
active. The tiery waves that splashed over the edge; the burning 
marl, with its cracks and upheavals ; the detonations like salvos of 
artillery, were exchanged for a dull, silent, chaotic mass rolled 
in white mist. A few tire fountains were spurting feebly, and here 
and there a sort of volcanic chimney gave out a white light. But 
the sad truth was that gigantic crags, forced up to a great height 
by the furnaces below, had suddenly fallen down in the molten 
mass and choked for a time the action of the fire. This process, 
it seems, is perpetually going on. One spot in the crater is termed 
Halemaumau, or the ‘‘ House of Everlasting Burning”; and here 
volcanic activity never ceases; but, if we may be pardoned a 
common expression, it takes time to get the steam up again and 
to convert a surface of grey or half-warm lava into an active fiery 
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One remarkable feature of Kilauea is that it manages to be 
self-contained. The liquid waves surge up to the edges of the 
jnner crater, and sometimes they drop several feet in a few minutes. 
But there is always “ample room and verge enough” for the ebb 
and flow of the incandescent mass. The real danger to Hilo and 
jts residents comes from the cone or dome of Mauna Loa. All the 
same, Kilauea has its dangers. Sulphurous gases may rise at any 
moment from the fisswres. It is dangerous to look down a blow- 
hole on a vein of flowing lava, as white flames may suddenly be 
shot up through the aperture from some sharp convulsion or 
inward throe. A thin crust of lava, over which adventurous tra- 
yellers and guides pass rapidly to gain some coign of vantage or 
observation, might give way like ice beneath the tread of the 
skater; and altogether, what with cracks and jets of flame, 
mephitic exhalations, and explosions in unexpected spots, it is 
wonderful that comparatively few accidents have been recorded. 
The varieties of the lava when cooled almost equal those of 
the fiery sea. As the mass settles down it splits into huge 
crevices like those of a glacier, were it not for their enormous 
length. ‘These cracks are rapidly covered with ferns and under- 
wood, and horses and cattle may be engulfed and lost in them. 
These gaps and clefts are of all sizes, from small pits, one hundred 
feet in depth, to “one vast fissure thirteen miles in length,” 
which suddenly opened in 1868. Between these rifts the lava 
assumes the form of black hard hummocks, or of long stretches 
of creamy rock smooth as satin, or of angular masses of basalt. 
Here it seems as if the countless dimpling of the red river had 
been suddenly checked and turned to stone. There the edges of a 
stream are yellow or rose-coloured with sulphur crystals like frost- 
work in winter. A real lava cascade was, or seemed to be, still in 
the act of falling, and there is no end to the diversity of specimens 
of compact grey lava, of loose scoria, of cellular, shining, and brittle 
lava, and of rugged ridges and coarse-grained dark basalt. The 
natives divide these streams into two main kinds. The 4-A isa 
horrid confusion of broken masses rolling over with a grinding 
noise. The pae-hoe-hoe was half-cooled and glided smoothly on 
“with wrinkles like rich cream.” Ata place called the Sulphur 
Banks, the wearied sightseer can enjoy the luxury of a steam bath, 
shut up in a wooden box built over a crack through which the 
natural steam issues and is easily regulated. In this warm atmo- 
sphere vegetation springs up by magic as soon as the mass settles 
down. We must not omit to state that later on Miss Gordon- 
Cumming was consoled for her first disappointment by the sight of 
the crater in full activity, tossing its waves and sending out a 
stream about 160 feet in width. We have seldom read a descrip- 
tion of one of Nature’s sublimest scenes where an exuberant diction 
has been kept under such judicious control, and where any ten- 
dency to mere sensational epithets has been so carefully avoided. 

The spectacle of a seething mass of fire was diversified by a 
“spate” which would have done no discredit to the Scotch High- 
lands. The Wailuku river came down jn flood, and a bright and 
sparkling river was converted into a raging torrent, with yellow 
foam. As the streams are mainly unbridged, persons caught on 
‘the wrong side of the flood may be detained for days in the 
jingles, To these visitations must be added earthquakes intimately 
connected with the eruptions of the great mountain, tidal waves 
which sweep along the rocky coast, and landslips which are a 
third function of nature in this pestilent activity. A succinct 
account of the various eruptions of Kilauea is given in Vol. I., but 
the devastation caused by the latter and by Mauna Loa so lately 
as 1880 is treated more fully in Vol. II. For these the author is 
indebted to Mr. Titus Coan and other missionaries who for the 
last sixty years have made Hawaii their home. A fiery glow 
in the clouds that rested on the top of Mauna Loa in November 
warned the inhabitants of Hilo to prepare for renewed action ; and 
a huge stream of lava issued from the side of the mountain, and, 
after scorching several hundred acres of forest, made its way sea- 
ward in three distinct branches. One river was thirty miles in 
length, rolling down heavy masses of red-hot rock on an under- 
current of molten lava. This was accompanied by flashes of fire 
and intermittent cannonades. The horrid mass moved slowly on, 
and came within three miles of the town of Hilo. Gorges were 
filled up; hollows were smoothed over; lava fell into pools of 
water, and this strange union sent up clouds of steam. The 
horror of the spectacle was deepened by a shower of rain, which 
produced volumes of white smoke, but had as little effect as a 
couple of fire-engines have on burning warehouses in the City of 
London. The lower orders of natives made offerings to Pele, the 
fire goddess, and the English community met for prayer. Like 
Dr. Johnson, we do not envy the frigid philosophy which might 


feel disposed to sneer at the spectacle of persons of more than one | 


creed imploring Divine help against those blind motions of the 
natural world which science cannot predict or wholly explain, nor 
engineering skill at all avert. Happily the destroying angel was 
Stayed near the town of Hilo, when, to use Mr. Bright’s celebrated 
image, you might almost hear the beating of his ae. 

fe are sorry to read statistics of the decay of the population 
and of the disuse of the popular amusement of surf-riding. This 
was a healthy and enlivening pursuit, attended with little risk. 
A surf-board is made out of the wood called Viri-viri, eight feet 
ong and eighteen inches wide. The practised swimmer seats 
himself on his plank, and dives under each incoming wave till 
he reaches the comparatively smooth water beyond the rollers. 
Then he comes back, at the proper angle, on the very crest of the 
biggest wave, and if he hits off a winning sea-horse, is carried in 
safety on tothe sandy beach. Otherwise, he may have to keep clear 


of the sunken reefs of lava and to dive back out to sea and begin 
again. It is reckoned that every third wave is bigger than its 
predecessors. Now and then a surf-board is smashed to bits. Miss 
Gordon-Cumming was six months in the island before she wit- 
nessed one of these animating diversions, of which some idea may 
be formed by those who have seen a catamaran, and have been 
tossed about in a Masulah boat in the Madras Roads. The decrease 
of the pure native Hawaiian race is accounted for by mternecine 
wars, infanticide, new diseases, and the abandonment of the habit 
of oiling the body. It is thought that the tribe of* half-castes 
possess more vitality than the pure aborigines. Queen Emma her- 
self is a good specimen of miscegenation, being the granddaughter 
of Young, whose daughter Fanny married an Hawaiian noble. 
Young himself landed in Hawaii at the close of last century, and 
is described as a man of high moral character and uprightness. 
But the fact remains that the original race, like the Maoris in 
New Zealand, is fading away, and in the last fifty years has 
diminished from 130,000 to little more than 40,000. Notices of 
manners and customs fill up the spaces between eruptions and 
visitations, A favourite national dish is the pot, a sort of sour 
sticky paste, served up in’a large bowl into which the eaters all 
dip their fingers. This is varied by raw fish, dried octopus, roast 
pig, and nice little dogs, fed on vegetables and of the size of a 
terrier. The fish are occasionally to be had cooked for nothing, as, 
after a flow of lava into the sea, they are cast up in quantities 
ready for the table. The Hawaiians are good singers, whether in 
chorus or in parts, though Miss Gordon-Cumming awards the 
palm of song to the Talitians, Songs and legends are handed 
down by hereditary minstrels, in short metrical sentences. 
The language is smooth, soft, and melodious, and abounds in 
vowels. The word wai, meaning water, is expanded into com- 
a so as to express all the properties of the element, as 

road, disturbed, bitter, shining, spouting, and so on; and there 
are a marvellous number of proper names beginning with the 
letter K. The white race are termed papa-lang?, or “ those who 
have burst through the heavens,” by way of accounting for their 
extraordinary powers. It is worthy of remark that in Oriental 
premnars of Aryan languages the first of the consonants is the 
letter K. 

In sanitary measures the Hawaiians have been prudent and 
strong enough to isolate their lepers. Every one afllicted with this 
loathsome disease is secluded on the island of Molokai. About 
fifteen hundred are sent every year, some in the last stages of 
disease. The leper settlement is a village on a grassy plain, cut 
olf from the rest of the island by mountains 2,000 feet high, and 
exposed to the trade winds. There is a doctor, a superintendent, 
and a native pastor, and some attempt has been made to enliven 
this terrible banishment by forming the lepers into volunteers and 
giving them a band. The leprosy is described as the Chinese 
variety. The face and limbs become red, the eyes glassy, and the 
features distorted. But the worst form is that of black spots on 
the skin and rank corruption infecting and mining all beneath, 

It is consolatory to think that, in spite of political missions and 
discussions and abortive treaties between 1840 and 1850, these 
islands have been left to their own native rulers. Idolatry had 
been attended by the usual dis of human life. Before 1819 
the death of a chief or the commencement of a war was the signal 
for human sacrifices. Sometimes animals only were the victims; 
and hecatombs of swine were cast, dead and alive, into burning 
craters. The laws of tabu were arbitrary and severe. One or 
two chapters are devoted to show how occasional cannibalism, 
constant infanticide, savage punishments for slight offences, in- 
cestuous marriages, and other repulsive customs have been gradu- 
ally abolished. ‘The great Kamehamaha governed with considerable 
sagacity, maintained horrible old abuses, and yet encouraged white 
men to settle on the island; but substantial reform dates from the 
time of the Queen Regent Kaahumanu, who became a convert late 
in life, and of a high-born lady, Kapiolani, who boldly defied the 
fire-goddess Pele, and ate certain berries without due acknowledg- 
ment of her power and in defiance of sacred prescription, Since 
that time numerous conversions have been, as usual, associated 
with decency, order, and progress in domestic arts. It is to be 
hoped that the Hawaiians may be left to their own government, 
and that when the time comes for another book to be written on 
these islands the writer may catch something of the reverent spirit 
and intelligent observation of Miss Gordon-Cumming. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.* 


_— ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica has now 
reached nearly the middle of its course. It has been carried 
as far as the end of the fifteenth volume and has got well into the 
letter “ M.” The two volumes now before us do not fall below 
the level of excellence which has hitherto been maintained, and 
continue to supply a great deal of fine confused reading. It is not 
quite free from faults of arrangement, and from little carelessnesses 
which damage it as a work of reference. Some of the articles have 
been allotted what seems a very undue amount of e. It is 
not, for instance, very obvious why Leonardo da Vinci should fill 
more columns than Lessing and Le Sage together, or than Keats, 
Landor, and Marlowe. In some cases considerations of temporary 
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popularity, which influence editors of Encyclopsedias as well as less 

ve persons, have obviously had more to do with the length of 
the articles than the importance of the subject. When another 
edition appears a few years hence it will probably be found ad- 
visable to cut down the notices of Landseer and Longfellow. We 
should also like to see a more free use made of marginal references 
to the subjects treated of in the different columns. But such a 
work could scarcely be free from some defects of this kind, and it 
would be unfair not to acknowledge that they are few and unim- 

rtant. 

rt is of course quite impossible to notice here more than a very 
few of the articles mentioned in these two volumes, which treat of 
some hundreds of matters of more or less interest and of the most 
varied kind. The utmost that can be done is to point out a few 
of particular merit. Sous bénéfice d’inventaire, then, we select Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Mary Queen of Scots” as one of the best. The subject 
is one of enduring historical interest, and is treated by the writer in 
a masterly manner. In the course of seventeen columns he con- 
trives to relate every important fact in a singularly busy and 
well-known life, giving to each just its due prominence. The 
matter of the article loses nothing from Mr. Swinburne’s style, 
which is here seen at its best, and free from those outbreaks in 
King Cambyses’ vein which enliven his purely critical work. Once 
or twice, it is true, we find sentences of almost Clarendonian 
length and of some obscurity. The following may be quoted, both 
for its intrinsic merits as an example of this style, and because 
it may be instructively compared with a still more famous sentence 
in his final tragedy on the Scotch Queen :—“ It was probably at 
the time (December, 1583), when a desire for revenge on her 
calumniatress made her think the opportunity good and safe 
for discharge of such a two-edged dart at the countess and the 
Queen, that Mary wrote, but abstained from despatching, the 


famous and terrible letter in which, with many gracious excuses | 
and professions of regret and attachment, she transmits to Elizabeth | 
a full and vivid report of the hideous gossip retailed by Bess of | 
Hardwick regarding her character and person at a time when the 
reporter of these abominations was on friendly terms with her 
husband’s royal charge.” Such laboured sentences are, however, 
rare, and the mere press of matter has probably helped to compel 
Mr. Swinburne to condense and be clear. It is unnecessary to say 
that the view he takes of Mary’s character has led him to vindicate 
her from the support of her apologists. He judges her with the 
sympathy of a poet and the impartiality of an historian, which may 

described as the fairness which historians should show, but do 
not. To Mr. Swinburne Mary isa brilliant, daring woman, “ trained 
from her infancy in a religion where the Decalogue was supplanted 
by the Creed.” The artistic pleasure Mr. Swinburne takes in 
setting forth the true nature of Mary does not make him unjust to 
Knox and Elizabeth—indeed it rather makes him admire them the 
more for that very quality of force which attracts him in their 
enemy. With the purely critical papers on Keats, Landor, and 
Marlowe it is less easy to be satisfied. They contain much sound 
criticism and mags! good sense ; but Mr. Swinburne cannot ap- 
parently abstain, when he comes to write about literature, from 
what the Americans would call lashing himself up with his own 
tail, and his style is much more frequently disfigured by mere 
preciosity. What, for instance, is to be made of such a phrase as 
this on the subject of Keats's “ Eve of St. Agnes,” which, says Mr. 
Swinburne, “ aiming at no doubtful success, succeeds in evading 
all casual difficulty in the line of narrative”? The articles are 
full of sentences which remind us of nothing so much as the style 
of the gentlemen who were so disagreeable to Mercutio. Under 
the letter‘ L” the student of French literature will find four papers 
by Mr. George Saintsbury which cover almost a whole epoch— 
those on La Rochefoucauld, La Fontaine, La Bruyére, and Le 
Sage. Mr.Saintsbury writes as little like the conventional article- 
maker in books of reference as Mr. Swinburne, and he writes good 
criticism, but except in these respects his method is widely dif- 
ferent. There is a sober ease, a rigid economy of words about Mr. 
Saintsbury’s writing, which comes from fulness of knowledge and 
complete mastery of his subject. We should strongly recommend 
any one who wishes to see how this kind of work ought to be done 
to turn at once from the article on Keats to that on La Fontaine. 
He can scarcely fail to feel the difference. Dealing with French- 
men, their writings and doings, has probably given Mr. Saints- 
bury the geniality in matters of morality which he shows, for 
instance, in the following judgment :—“ La Rochefoucauld’s cha- 
racter, if considered without the prejudice which a dislike to his 
ethical views has sometimes occasioned, is thoroughly respectable 
and even amiable.” The estimatesis at least good-humoured. La 
Rochefoucauld does not seem to have retilled his purse by torturing 
peasants till they paid a ransom, or to have organized wholesale 
assassinations of his political opponents. He only helped to plunge 
France into ignominious anarchy to please the whims of his 
successive mistresses, and was wholly destitute of patriotism and 
honour in politics. Thatis quite a different thing from looking on 
the people as mere pawns on the chessboard, which Mr. 
Saintsbury acknowledges was his sin; for a French noble should 


at least have remembered that the chessboard was France. No 
doubt, however, if La Rochefoucauid is compared with the | 
general run of the bullies, intriguers, and debauchees who: broke 
loose after the death of Richelieu, he will appear almost an honest | 
man. , 

Considerations of temporary 


ularity, as we have alread 
said, have naturally had great 


uence on the size and character 


| Citizen.” 


of some of the articles in this new edition of the Encyclopedia; 
but we must add that this natural influence is at times shown in 
an unfortunate way. It is, for instance, utterly wrong that 
articles of a political character should be written in a partisan 
spirit. Articles on American subjects are no doubt wisely given 
to Americans, with a view to promoting the circulation of the 
Encyclopedia in the United States; but when they deal with the 
lives of statesmen of this generation a due gegard to the perma- 
nent value of the work should have made the editor cautious 
about giving them to political partisans. Now that is exactly 
what has been done with the article on Abraham Lincoln. Colonel 
John G. Nicolay, the author, is not content with stating his 
facts and judging his man, but finds it necessary to launch 
into attacks on his opponents. IIe sneers at McClellan’s “bad 
generalship,” and dismisses his candidature during the war, which 
was supported by 1,808,725 votes, as the work of an envious 
clique. The name of McClellan always seems to madden a certain 
class of American writers. The Rev. J. Sibree, Junr., brings the 
information on the subject of Madagascar down to date. Readers 
who are interested in the wrongs of the Hovas will learn from 
him, perhaps with some pain, that, “apart from the modern in- 
fluence of religious teaching, the people are very immoral and un- 
truthful, disregardful of human life and suffering, and cruel in 
war.” We do not know whether the very respectable and ingenious 
persons who live by showing the public the thing which is not 
will thank the Encyclopeedia for its articles on Legerdemain and 
White Magic, but the reader may be directed to them as afford- 
ing much lively reading. When we remember the irrepressible 
vitality of the confidence trick, it does not seem likely that these 
articles will do much harm to such as use these ingenious arts for 
evil purposes. The subject of Legerdemain, Prestidigitation, or 
Sleight of Hand is disposed of in some two columns and a half 
the late Professor Palmer, who is well known to have included a 
mastery of the theory and practice of the art among his many ac- 
complishments. It was of course not possible for this genial and 
able writer to give a very clear idea of this science, which Hume 
thought had never been properly recognized by philosophers as 
sister to their own. It is far too much a matter of practice and 
skill to be made intelligible by writing, but what he has to say 
is marked by considerable humour, and is obviously accurate. 
He finds the secret of success in legerdemain to depend on the 

ssession of enough of that most useful virtue, impudence, com- 

ined of course with certain qualities of hand and eye. Mr. J. A. 
Clarke’s article on White Magic, which deals to a larger extent 
with machinery, is longer but not more interesting. 

We cannot of course attempt to dwell at any length on the many 
articles which are designed to convey useful information. We 
need not say anything of such serious pieces of work as Professor 
A.S. Wilkins’s essay on the Latin Language, nor those by Professor 
Robertson on Law and Landlord and Tenant, in which last 

rsons of either class who still have heart to tackle the Irish 

nd Bill will find yet another attempt toshow what it would 
be at. We may, however, select the article on Libraries, which 
very appropriately fills forty-four pages, as an exceptionally good 
specimen. Even the authors, Messrs. H. R. Tedder and K.-C. 
Thomas, would scarcely, we suppose, answer for the perfect ac- 
curacy of all the details, many of which must be taken from 
reports which it is not always possible to verify, but it is certainly 
full of facts and has a trustworthy air. The history of libraries 
is sketched from the early days when poets “ published two sides 
of a courtyard and a bridge in honour of the reigning monarch,” 
down to the very recent date at which the Chilians carried 
off the National Library of Peru. At the end is a table 
covering nine pages and a half, giving a list of every known 
public collection, the number of volumes it contains and their 
character, when it was founded, and on what terms it can 
be used. It is almost startling, when we remember a recent 
trial at Lyons, to find the name of Krapotkine appended to one 
of the articles, but it is very harmless. The Socialist Prince 
appears here in his most sober character of geographer, and 
gives a useful and exhaustive account of the maritime provinces of 
Russia, “a strip of territory which extends along the Siberian 
coast of the Pacific from Corea to the Arctic Ocean, and also in- 
cludes the peninsula of Kamschatka, the island of Saghalien or 
Sakkalin, and several small islands scattered along the coast.” But 
if we were to name every article which tempted the reader who 
turns over the pages of these two volumes, there would be no end 
to the references to be made. It may safely be generally said of 
them that all have at least some of the merits which the articles 
of a book of reference ought to have, and some have qualities that 
are not usually found in works of that class. 


TWO BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


it is no disparagement to several able writers who have collabo- 
rated in Messrs. Macmillan’s “English Citizen” to say that, 
with the doubtful exception of Mr. Traill’s Central Government, 
Mr. Farrer’s The State in Relation to Trade is by far the most 
successful of all the volumes. Some of Mr. Farrer’s colleagues, i 


* The State in Relation to Trade. By T. H. Farrer. “The English 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

Communal and Commercial Economy. By J. Carruthers, C.E. London: 
Stanford. 1883. 
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not most of them, have mistaken a handbook for a dissertation ; 
and, instead of giving the English citizen information as to facts, 
have indulged him in discussions of theories, in opinions, in ele- 
t commonplaces of diction. Mr. Farrer has done nothing of 
the kind. ? He has arranged his book with an almost lexicographic 
contempt of everything but clear and reasoned information, and he 
has succeeded in giving that information with a clearness and 
arrangement which a good many lexicographers might envy. He 
does not keep his own opinions entirely out of the question, and 
with some of those opinions it is possible to be in very decided 
j ment. But they ara never substituted for facts, or given 
in such a manner as to obscure facts. Nor has Mr. Farrer, limited 
as is his space, feared to introduce occasional illustrative quota- 
tions, which are excellently selected and which relieve the book 
very happily. In running over the table of contents it may well 
seem impossible to the reader who is accustomed to the vague 
“about it and about it ” writing of the present day (when a man 
may take up a professed history on a large scale and find less posi- 
tive information on important events than a leading article of the 
time would give him) that so preg, Airy such weighty subjects can 
be dealt with in so short a space. Here, for instance, is the heading 
and contents of chapter vii., a chapter of barely twenty pages :— 
“The State settles the terms in which contracts shall be made, and 
determines stamps, and issues the medium of exchange—Weights 
and measures—Gold and silver money—Bimetallism—Paper money 
—Demand for currency.” There is not one of these five sub- 
headings which does not raise in the mind of the experienced reader 
remembrances of interminable discussions. Mr. Farrer has suc- 
ceeded in putting the facts and the main arguments on both sides 
with perfect accuracy, clearness, and completeness in his twenty 
pages. So, again, under the head of “Action of the State with 
respect to Foreign Trade,” it is impossible to conceive a state- 
ment of the anti-Protectionist position more complete and at the 
same time less one-sided. To enumerate the points, however, on 
which Mr. Farrer displays this remarkable power of luminous 
condensation would be to transfer to our columns his table of con- 
tents—which, like most good tables of contents, is a kind of pro- 
spectus as well as conspectus of the book. But his manner and 
method, however, can be better illustrated. The latter is, like all 
good treatment of such questions, decidedly scholastic, beginning 
with strict definitions of terms, and connecting everything that is 
said with these definitions. It is in this respect that his book 
presents the greatest contrast to many, if not most, contem- 
porary works of the kind, where definition is almost invariably 
eschewed. As an instance of the faculty which Mr. Farrer has 
for detecting and exposing a fallacy as it were by implication, 
nothing perhaps is more illustrative than a few words of his on 
the Agricultural Holdings Act. As is well known, that measure 
has been a constant battle-horse of a certain school of politicians, 
who alternately guide the animal in two different directions. 
Sometimes they declare that the party which introduced it, 
having thereby interfered with contract, is estopped from objecting 
to further interferences with contract ; sometimes they scoff at it 
as permissive, and therefore practically null. A single sentence 
of Mr. Farrer’s pierces both these controversial wind-bags. 
“Tt is obvious,” he says, “that here there is no interference 
with the liberty of the jes to contract, but simply with 
the custom or legal decisions which it [the State] has itself 
adopted as the incidents of their contract when no other in- 
tention is expressed.” The bearing of this undeniable remark 
on other important questions does not lie within Mr. Farrer’s 
here, but it is perfectly obvious how it affects what ignorant or 
onest persons call the law of primogeniture. In this way Mr. 
Farrer goes through the whole of his complicated subject, pricking 
fallacies and dispelling confusions at every step. It is needless to 
say that the fallacies and the confusions do not lie all on one side 
like the two just mentioned. That no man is to be trusted on his 
hobby is sufficiently well known, and it is also known that copy- 
right is somewhat of a hobby of Mr. Farrer’s. Hence his remarks 
here, though very valuable as the statement of the views of a 
man of much knowledge and ability, are rather more dispu- 
table than elsewhere. It is difficult to see the connexion which 
Mr. Farrer apparently sees between copyright and the dearness of 
books in England, for copyright of as stringent, indeed of a much 
more stringent, kind exists in other countries where books are 
notoriously cheap. The “ three-fifty ” French novel is not less but 
more protected by the law than the thirty-one-and-sixpenny 
English novel. Nor is it easy to see the “ unexampledness,” to 
use Mr, Farrer’s term, of the provisions allowing cheap copy- 
Tight reprints abroad, but excluding them from England. It is of 
the essence of a monopoly that the monopolist shall subdivide his 
— so as to prevent his lessees from clashing with one another. 
is doubtless militates against the principle of competition, but 

so far it isan argument against copyright altogether, not against 
the English law of copyright. On this, however, there is no need 
to dwell, and the English citizen will be perfectly at liberty to 
accept or reject Mr. Farrer’s arguments here as elsewhere, while 
here as elsewhere he may repose confidence in Mr. Farrer’s state- 
ment of facts, This is the universal character of the book, and, 
pn ee the series to be intended for an English political cyclo- 
la, we can repeat that no section of it is likely to surpass, 
and that it will be well if the authors of future sections strive to 
pag Mr. Farrer’s copious information and logical arrange- 


To pass from the Secretary of the Board of Trade to Mr. 


Carruthers is to take mentally a kind of reversed Turkish bath. 
With Mr. Farrer all is cool, clear, and bracing. The atmosphere 
of the author of Communal and Commercial Economy is full of 
clouds of steam and the peculiar mirage of superheated air. Mr. 
Carruthers is not a stupid man, His examination of “the corre- 
lated theorems of the pseudo-science of wealth as taught by Ricardo 
and Mill,” to quote his own somewhat ponderous sub-title, is 
frequently acute and pretty evidently the result of independent 
thought. Every now,and then (as where he points out to the 
capitalist how entirely vain it is of him to regard his neighbour 
the landlord asa suitable subject for experiments in communal 
economy, while he himself is to be left to the blessed freedom of 
the commercial variety) he scores a very palpable hit. But, like 
al! other Socialists without exception, he starts with the initial 
delusion that he can retain the advantages of the capitalist system 
while doing away with what he regards as its disadvantages. The: 
combination of vision and blindness in him is perhaps more 
striking in its contrast than usual, because Mr. Carrathers goes so 
far as to see the fallacy of co-operative labour on the great scale. 
Such labour only makes the co-operators capitalists in their tarn ; 
and Mr, Carruthers will have no capitalists. But, like everybody: 
else on his side, he fails entirely to see that “no capitalist no 
wages,” or, as he hates the word wages, let us say no profits. 
According to Mr. Carruthers, at present the result of production is 
to give two-thirds of the profits to capital and one-third to labour. 
The calculation is extremely dubious. We incline to think that 
any Lancashire manufacturer who pays twenty thousand a year in 
wages would jump for joy if he made forty thousand, or anything 
like it, in profit; and if the average dividend of e@ concerns 
like railways represents double the amount paid in salaries, 
we shall be somewhat surprised. But let us grant Mr, Carruthers 
his figures. It is then clear that if he at once divides Mr: 
Rright’s profits among his workmen, and the North-Western 
dividends among the guards and porters, the workmen and the 
guards and porters will receive a great dead lift. But how 
long will the respective concerns continue to yield the profit to be 
divided ? That is the point which Mr. Carruthers and all those 
who think with him have to meet by a series of enormous beggings 
of the question. There will, he thinks, be no difficulty in findi 
communal managers. As for inventors, there is a kind of natu 
cacoethes inveniendi which wants no profits to stimulate it. “Ina 
commune there would never be men out of work.” Ifthere were rather 
too many men for an unhappy manager, their wages “ would still be 
paid” (it is not clear from what fund),and his men would see 
that he was a bungler not fit for his work. Probably the danterne 
would avenge this misguided commune, but Mr. Carruthers does 
not say this. 


It may be said that this representation is incredible, and that 
either we are belying Mr. Carruthers or else he must be a mere 
circle-squarer, to employ a word which he himself incautiously 
lets slip. Neither of these is the case, and we can give his whole 
source of error in hisown words. “ There would be no difficulty in 
working such a scheme as we have rudely sketched, assuming that 
the members of the society were actuated by common sense and a, 
just feeling of duty, and what reason is there for thinking that 
this would not be the case?” There is, of course, no reason ex- 
cept common sense and the recorded experience of about three 
thousand years. If one cared to go into fancy pictures on Mr. Car- 
ruthers’s own pattern, it would be very easy to show his communes 
multiplying in numbers, losing skill in work, command of markets, 
energy in labour, turning on the more successful among themselv 
finally relapsing into anarchy, out of which the only result weal 
be a more or less speedy growth of the very “ commercialism ” they 


had discarded. But this would be treating a paradoxer too 
seriously, and, indeed, the os for treating Mr. Carruthers 
seriously at all is that, as has been said, in the long polemic against 


Ricardo and Mill with which he prefaces his communal demon- 
stration, he not unfrequently displays an acuteness in handling 
details which to any one but an experienced observer of the oddi- 
ties of men and books would be altogether incredible. It would 
hardly be fair to the reader. not to give him a specimen of Mr. 
Carruthers in his “lunes.” It shall be the description of the pro- 
ceedings of the communal “ store” :— 


The distributing officers or shopkeepers would be instructed to sell their 
goods to all comers at the same prices ; if they charged no more for, say, a 
salmon than for a sprat, so many people in the early part of the day would 
buy salmon that those who came late would be unable to obtain them, 
although they might be willing to pay the price; and to correct this par- 
tiality the price of salmon would be raised, that of sprats being at the same 
time lowered, and this would induce the early comers to take fewer of the 
former, and more of the latter. This principle would be applied to all 
goods, until every one who had money to spend cuuld get what he wanted 
as readily if he went late as early to the shop, and when this result had 
been attained the shopkeepers would have fully performed their duty as far 
as relates to fixing the relative prices of - The absolute prices 
would have to be made such that the price of the whole average Uaily pro- 
duct of direct wealth would be equal to the whole average daily issue of 
money ; if it were greater, all the goods produced could not be bought, nor, 
therefore, consumed, and would accumulate in the shops for the benefit of 
the moths and rats, while, if it were less, the first comers would more 
than their fair share, and those who had failed to come early to dhe shops 
would have to go empty-handed away. 


Who does not envy the “ distributing officer” of the future ? 
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A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN OF THE LAST GENERATION.* 


LERICAL biographies are not, as a rule, of much value to 
literature. Their horizon is usually narrowed by the limits 
of a neighbourhood, of a social circle, of a sect, or of a school of 
religious thought ; and their authors, who are almost of necessity 
bound'to their subjects by ties of intimate friendship, if not of 
near kindred, are naturally biassed, both in their judgment of per- 
sonal character and in their estimate of relative proportion, as they 
measure a man’s influence on his time. But, as years go by, bio- 
phy becomes a part of history; and, if the writer’s work has 
n honest and sound, its value increases as its date recedes, and 
old books become like old wine. The correspondence of Mr. 
Twining, which was recently reviewed in our columns, brings out 
into clear light what was the life and manner of thought of an 
able and cultivated country clergyman of the — ee century ; 
and a book now scarcely known, edited, like Mr. Twining’s, by 
descendants, after the lapse of many years, from diaries and corre- 
ndence, and published in 1815, as clearly exhibits the life of a 
‘Genene and almost mystical Nonconformist manufacturer during 
an earlier period of the same century. This is the diary of 
Joseph Williams of Kidderminster ; a book which, however mono- 
tonous it may appear in continuous reading, is probably the only 
existing evidence of the direct influence of Richard Baxter's per- 
sonal work after all the generation which knew him had 
away. A sentence from Mr. Williams's diary in 1717, when he was 
twenty-five, seems like an echo from the voice of the great Puritan 
divine :—“ I was very free with my cousin —— Crane to-day, 
telling him how to attain peace and comfort of mind by close 
walking with God.” Three generations later in the same line 
Mrs. Henry Orane has associated the name with that of another 
of English historical Christianity in a memoir of her father, 

e late Rev. William Henry Havergal, a country clergyman of 
the earlier and middle period of the present century, whose birth 

led by a few years the death of Mr. Twining. The great 
revival of spiritual religion in the latter portion of the eighteenth 
century made it impossible for the higher minds among the 
country clergy to remain on the easy-going, and, to use a phrase 
then current, almost worldly level which had satisfied their pre- 
decessors. The history of Nonconformity had shown that warmth 
of zeal and devotion were not incompatible with the educatlon of 
scholars and the refinement of gentlemen. A Dissenter was not 
necessarily, whatever popular ridicule might represent him to be, 
either ignorant or vulgar. Mr. Williams, although, according to 
the custom of his trade, he had passed the years of his later boy- 
hood and his youth in the manual labour of the clothier’s broad- 
loom, had been an accomplished shorthand writer, a fair Greek 
scholar, and a contributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine of poetry 
which fully merited its insertion. Men of similar attainments 
had followed him in the ranks of the Dissenting laity; and it had 
become clear to the new generation of the Established clergy 
that the Church of England need not either “die of her dignity ” 
or sacrifice it on the altar of zeal. 

Mr. Havergal, personally, had much in common with Mr. 
Twining. Like him, he was an ardent and skilful musician, with 
@ half-shuddering, half-humorous horror of vulgar and, as he used 
to call, them, “ meretricious” hymn-tunes. His scholarship was 
graceful rather than deep, and he had been content with an ordi- 
nary degree at Oxford. At the time of his entering holy orders, 
the Evangelical clergy were still some twenty years distant from 
the period when they were to close up in their ranks to face the 
 Tractarian ” foe. Even the conflict with monopolist rectors and 
patrons for the possession of independent churches had not begun, 
and their war was waged against what was known as Arminianism 
on one side and Antinomianism on the other in doctrine, against 
deadness and worldliness in practice, and against a grudged and 
scanty, performance of divine service and pastoral offices, The 
Scylla set over against this Charybdis was the danger of their 
being drawn into narrow-mindedness, platitude, and rant, 
There had arisen a new application of the old satire:—“ Haye 

ou it written? If you have, pray give it me.” “You may 
do it extempore, for it is nothing but roaring.” In national 
life the necessity of “ remembering the Fifth of November” was 
still universally recognized, and was kept alive by the customary 
service. ‘The time for analysing the prevalent “No Popery” 
sentiment into its component , and ascertaining the respective 
proportions of its religious and political elements, had not then 
arrived, even if it has arrived yet; and the doctrinal protest 
inst Rome and all things Romish was a n , if a some- 
what formal and unpractical, part of the current teaching. That 
the Evangelical clergy of the later years of George TV. should be 
alge. a their opposition, and active in their local resistance, to 
the Roman Catholic Relief Bill of 1829 was only a necessary in- 
cident in the political history of the time. 
- Mr. Havergal belonged to a Buckinghamshire family of the 
rank of smaller landholders which is now fast disappearing, and 
from which to so large an extent the professional and trading 
classes of our own time descend. He was born in 1793, and his 
musical: powers came into notice while he was still a boy at 
Merchant Taylors’. He “ began,” as he writes, “to be organ-mad 
at fourteen,” when his services were much in request in the churches 
of his own and other parishes ; and from that time his whole life 
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‘seems, if the expression may be allowed, to have been set to 


music. On his last day of consciousness he composed a hymn- 
tune which bears his name as its title in the collection of hig 
published “ Psalmody.” After leaving-school, he studied medi- 
cine for a time; but the surgeon who had arranged to receive him 
died before the indentures were signed, and Mr. Havergal matricu- 
lated at St. Edmund Hall in 1813. After taking his degree ip 
1816, he was at once ordained on the nominatidn of a well-known 
Evangelical clergyman at Bristol, and he married on a curacy which 
would hardly now attract the “six candidates” out of whom he 
was chosen. His rector was a pluralist, and held with his church 
in Bristol two livings on the Somersetshire moors; Mr. Haye 
was to spend the winter in the country and the summer in the town 
the opposite arrangement being naturally more agreeable to his chie: 
The golden rule was not understood to apply to curates when 
George III. was King. In 1820 Mr. Havergal moved up the 
Severn Valley into Gloucestershire, and two years later, pursuing 
the same direction, into Worcestershire, where, first in a country 
spas and then in a city rectory, nearly the whole of his remaining 
ife was spent, till failing sight obliged him to leave Worcester. 
shire for a small country vicarage near Wolverhampton, in the gift 
of Lord Hatherton, He died in 1870, Such a record on itg 
surface seems commonplace and uneventful enough; and Mr, 
Havergal was never in any sense “ before the public.” But it isg 
record from first to last of quiet power exercised wherever his 
pare was found, and extending over a circle wider than parish 

undaries. Village singers in Somersetshire, with their asso- 
ciated performers on bass-viols and the like, found more favour 
in the ears of the farmers than in those of a curate “ who was all 
music”; and one Sunday in 1818 “a farmer had promised the 
singers a glorious treat if they would oppose me by singing in their 
old way, in spite of my giving out any other psalm or hymn,” 
The majority agreed ; tip came to church fully meaning to earn 
the supper; the farmer brought his whole family to hear the 
triumph ; but when it came to the point the singers’ hearts failed 
them, and they sang as Mr. Havergal wished, although he had 
known nothing of the matter. One such instance is sufficient 
to illustrate an influence which was as lasting as it was 
strong. Fifty years later his daughter, Miss Havergal, found in 
his Gloucestershire curacy that his memory was as green and 
affection for him as deep as ever among those who known 
him. His vigorous bodily powers, as well as his music, had taken 
fast hold of the men. How “he'd be at Dursley in twenty-five 
minutes, and it’s three miles”; how “ he never touched the stiles, 
he went clean over them” ; how he stopped a fight ; how, when 3 
man was condemned for horse-stealing, Mr. Havergal travelled 
every day to see him at Gloucester between ,the sentence and 
execution, “though it’s fourteen miles” away, “and he mostly 
walked it”; and how he and the clerk “ both made tunes in their 
heads without stopping to play them,” were among the recollec- 
tions of “a stiffish lad of fourteen when Mr. Havergal came to 
Coaley.” A reminiscence by another old man tells of times 
curiously differing from our own. “There was one particular bad 
fellow, not over eighteen. Mr. Havergal got him put in the stocks 
a few hours, just as long as he thought needful to soften him, 
Then he took him to the vicarage and gave him a good supper and 
good advice.” Mr. Havergal’s medical knowledge stood him in 
good stead among the country people, though they were at times 
rather hard on him in not being satisfied to take their “ doctor's 
stuff” till he had tasted it and pronounced it all right. 

In 1822 Mr. Havergal entered on the curacy of Astley in Wor- 
cestershire, of which the invalid rector, Mr. Cookes, was also 
squire and patron. The immediate result of his work here was 
that Mr. Cookes shortly before his death expressed his intention 
of leaving the next presentation to him absolutely; and on Mr. 
Havergal’s refusing thus to supersede Mr. Cookes’s sons, the pre- 
sentation “in commendam” was left to him. He held the rectory 
from 1829 till his resignation in 1842 in favour of the present 
rector, and after twenty years of residence the separation was 
necessarily Soe with much regret both in the parsonage 
and the parish, Mr. Havergal, from the early days of his married 
life, had been accustomed to prepare pupils for the Universities, 
and usually had five or six resident with him. More than one 
well-known name will be found in the list which Mrs. Crane has 
written from memory ; and the old relation of tutor and pupil was 
in many cases exchanged for one of intimate and lifelong friend- 
ship. Mr. Havergal had a singular power of attracting the 
affection of these youths, whose zeal at the time of his leaving 
Astley outran even such discretion as they might be supposed to 
possess, and caused the “ painful circumstances” to which one of 
the letters refers. They were only anticipating their successors 
of our time in signifying their disapproval of the avoidance of @ 
benefice under the provisions of an Act of Parliament, and, acting 
as they did without the benefit of legal advice, their proceedings 
were necessarily irregular. 

Long before this time, all the bodily vigour of Mr. Havergal’s 
earlier years had been broken down . an accident which had 
almost proved fatal. On this account, and in later years through 
failing sight, he was frequently in Germany under medical treat- 
ment, and he used these opportunities for criticizing Continental 
church music, and comparing it with English, His own mu 
taste was refined, perhaps peculiar; and he was not oniints 
For “ Ancient and Modern ” tunes he had as little love in later days 
as for West-country “ performances” in his earlier; and at am 
intermediate time, in 1842, his letters to compilers of church 
music who sought his advice can hardly have been consoling:— 
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“Many of your contributors . . . could compose church music 
if they knew how. The consequence is that they send you a lot of 
stuff, all very pretty and taking with the musical commonalty, 


utterly unfit for church service.”’ “Some composers seem 


always wanting brisk and lively tunes—as if they can drink nothing 


- but champagne ; some, A. and G. to wit, keep the ear in torment, 
- teasing it at every turn.” In Germany he found “the boys’ voices 


thin and wiry, those of the men bad and rough,” and the effect very 
discordant, except in some larger churches, where at high mass 
“the sopranos are always females.” “The strictly Gregorian part 
of the Romish service” he found it impossible to admire. “It is 
erally a gruff, noisy affair, difficult to do correctly, and when 
done correctly, not worth the doing. The talkers about unearthly 
Gregorian beauties concoct an article of their own out of some 
iginal stuff, and twist and shape it into some Anglican mould or 
other. They then admire what Gregory never compiled, and what 
his successors never heard.” In some Lenten services at All Saints’, 
Margaret Street, in 1863, “this sort of Gregorianism” imposed on him 
aseasonable penance, relieved, however, by “one hymn, well sung by 
~all, and the tune worthy of Old Church Psalmody.” Mr. Havergal’s 
musical talent has been inherited by his two sons, of whom only one 
survives, while the pleasant flow of his prose style, and his facility 
in writing hymns which are rather polished than beautiful, de- 
scended to his youngest daughter, the late Miss Frances Havergal. 


_ A few of Mr. Havergal’s hymns, indeed, rise to a higher level, 


and two were inserted in the Book of Praise at first without 
knowledge of the author’s name. Among the engravings which 
this volume contains is a copy from a bust of Mr. Havergal at the 
age of seventy-five. With its many faults it has one redeeming 
merit. It er oe af condemns, without any detailed criticism 
of ours, the feeble wretched woodcut which the publisher and 
engraver have thought fit to place as frontispiece. This is the 
less excusable, as a very good lithographic portrait of 1855 was 
at their disposal. 


HOLBROOKE’S TACITUS.* © 


ERHAPS no classical writer of the first rank has been so 
little affected as Tacitus by the multitude of editions and 
selections which the enterprise of publishers and the literary 
activity of scholars and others have produced of late years. 
-There are many reasons which go to account for the neglect into 
which the works of Tacitus seem to have fallen, In the first 
place, his style is extremely difficult, while his many peculiarities 
of expression and deviations from the usages of the golden age of 
Latin literature render his writings less valuable for the purpose 
of teaching the language than those of some authors whose power 
is altogether inferior to his. At atime like the present, when the 
number of those who read classical authors for pleasure or profit is 
insignificant as compared with the crowds of students who read 
solely for the purpose of being afterwards examined, this considera- 
tion has peculiar force. It must be added, too, that the period of 
‘history with which Tacitus deals is in itself very much less 
attractive than either the early tintes, when Rome was struggling 
first for existence and then for supremacy, or the later days of the 
republic, when the oligarchy was striving against the growing 
power of the people on the one hand and military despotism on 
the other. The fact that the study of Tacitus is thus confined to 
& comparatively small number of more or less advanced scholars 
has its advantages for an able commentator. His work appeals 
to aclass limited indeed in number, but capable of thoroughly 
appreciating its merits, and of considering with intelligence any 
new renderings or other contributions which the writer may bring 
to the elucidation of the text. On the other hand, the commen- 
tator whose edition is intended mainly for educational purposes 
is cramped by the nature of his task. He is, if we may judge by 
the ordinary character of his productions, compelled to regard his 
text as being before all other things a series of examples of Latin 
or Greek grammar. He writes having at his elbow the grammar 
in vogue for the time being; he refers every expression and con- 
struction which is at all out of the common to its proper chapter 
and paragraph in that work; and his book has a fair chance of 
living until the publication of another and a more elaborate 
grammar makes his references useless, It is perhaps inevitable 
that such should be the nature of school classics; but it is un- 
fortunate that many of the characteristics of these ephemeral pro- 
ductions should appear, as they undoubtedly have appeared of late 
years, in works of greater pretensions. The vocabulary, too, of 
grammatical slang—for it is nothing else—seems to be i i 
in copiousness and eccentricity, and also in the acceptance which 
it finds among writers on classical subjects. Indeed some editors 
seem to make it one of their main objects to state in elaborate and 
would-be scientific form grammatical truths which are taught, 
pappily in simpler language, to children beginning Latin or Greek 
on. 


From this fault Mr. Holbrooke’s work, good as it is in many 
Tespects, is by mo means free. He talks of “inceptive” and 
“conative” imperfects, of “ ablatives of source,” and “ ablatives of 
way,” and the rest of it, much as art critics love to bewilder the 
lay reader with the jargon of the studios. He seems, indeed, not 
to have altogether made up his mind for what class of students he 
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is writing. Sometimes he gives help of a kind which would be 
almost superfluous if addressed to the fifth form of a public school. 
He informs us, for ——_ that in I. 5, “ Hee atque talia agitan- 
tibus” is “ ablative absolute with éis understood.” Further on in 
the same book, he thinks it necessary to state that “ dictitabat” 
means “ he kept saying.” In some respects, however, Mr. Holbrooke 
makes rather large demands upon the learning of his readers. In 
many passages he adopts readings other than those usually received, 
and he repeatedly does this without stating his authority in the 
case of readings which he takes from other editors, or his reasons 
when he suggests a variation of hisown. He hasevidently studied 
widely and carefully the leading commentaries on Tacitus; but in 
historical and other matters he too often gives us the bare results 
of his investigations, without any reference to the sources from 
which he has drawn his information. This reticence no doubt 
arises from a desire for compression, and Mr. Holbrooke’s notes 
are models of terseness, and, we may add, as a general rule, of 
accuracy also. He has devoted his attention chiefly to throwing 
light upon the history, and in this respect his commentary 
is excellent. He is quite familiar with ‘the intricate questions 
of genealogy and relationship which so constantly arise in the 
Annals, and with all the details of provincial government; while 
his knowledge of Roman law enables him sufficiently to ex- 
plain such points as arise in connexion with it. e makes 
one curious blunder on a somewhat elementary point in I. 1, 
where he states that the jus consulare was “given to the mili 
tribunes on various occasions between B.c. 444 and 367 by a com- 
promise between patricians and plebeians. This note certainly 
would lead one to suppose that all the ordinary legionary officers 
called Tribunt Militum, whose number varied with the size of 
the army, were on these occasions invested with the jus consulare. 
Of course nothing of the kind took place. The trebunt militum 
cum consulari potestate were specially appointed magistrates, whose 
number, though it varied, never exceeded six, or eight if we in- 
clude, as was sometimes done, the censors who were their col- 
leagues. They were elected, too, by the centuries, whereas the 
ordinary military tribunes were, at any rate until B.c. 361, nomi- 
nated by the commander-in-chief. e may also mention that 
Chalcedon was founded not seventeen, but twenty-seven, years 
before Byzantium, the former place having been colonized by 
Megarians in 685, the latter not until 658. 

Mr. Holbrooke does not give us any lengthy disquisition on the 
style of Tacitus, nor any elaborate investigation of his merits and 
failings as.an historian, an omission for which, in these days of 
primers and. monographs, we ought perhaps to be thankful. It 
is, however, made clear in the course of the commentaty that 
Mr. Holbrooke is fully alive to the shortcomings of his author. 
He seldom fails to point out the exaggerations, mis-statements, 
and assumptions unwarranted by evidence, into which Tacitus is so 
often led by his personal and political prejudices, no less than by 
his love’ for rhetorical and picturesque effect. In matters of 
geography, also, Mr. Holbrooke’s edition is ‘useful, and the maps. 
are good and accurate. By the ingenious and plausible substitu- 
tion of “ Ampsivarii,” for “ Angrivarii,” in II. 8 and 22, he gets 
over a difficulty which arises in the former mo ips Gérmanicus 
had not yet crossed the Weser in his m eastward, when 
news came that the Angrivarii, according to the MS., were 
in revolt. As the territory of the Angrivarii lay between the 
Weser and the Elbe, it is not easy to understand how they could 
be in the rear of the Roman army. By reading “ Ampsivarii,” 
the name of a tribe on the Ems, the difficulty is got rid of. Mr. 
Holbrooke is less happy in his attempt to explain the tactics of 
Ostorius in Britain, as related in XII. 31. He restores the MS, 
reading “ Antona,” for which editors usually read “ Aufona,” or 
“ Avona,” and suggests that Antona “ must” be the Nen. He 
goes on to say that “ Sabrina” probably includes the Avon, as a 
confluent of the Severn, and to assume that Ostorius established 
a line of forts protecting the whole of Southern Britain “as 
effectually as North Britain was afterwards protected by the 
fortifications of Agricola and Hadrian.” Such speculations as this 
are absolutely worthless, and Mr. Holbrooke is not aided by any 
accurate knowledge of English geography, for he supposes that the 
Avon rises in Warwickshire. 

With regard to the text itself, Mr. Holbrooke is very sparing of 
explanation. There is no classical Latin author who presents so 
many difficulties in the matter of mere construing as Tacitus; 
and even tolerably advanced students constantly require ‘help if 
they are to make out his ing. The best way to give, such 
help is simply to translate literally the most difficult passages. 
This method Mr. Holbrooke comparatively seldom adopts; and, 
when he does, he often chooses. for translation passages where the 
meaning is really clear enough, though they contain some 
matical irregularity. For instance, he tells, us that “ut quisque 
audentie habuisset” is a Greek construction, and means “each 
according to his. courage”; that “in eandem formam” is\“ to, the 
same effect,” and so on; while many of real difficulty 
are left without any explanation whatever. Here and’ there we 
find happy renderings of words and’ phrases; but Mr. Holbrooke 
too often yields to the common temptation of editors, and trang- 

tes because he has a neat translation ready rather than ‘because 
the really needs explanation. "What is the use of sr | 
us “bonis artibus” is “by honourable means,” and “ nobili- 
tate ingenita” “ with natural dignity”? In several instatiees Mr. 
Holbrooke’s renderings seem to us to be absolutely wrong. In 
1.23, -where Tacitus reports the speech: of Drusus: to the muti- 
nous legions, the chapter ends thus :— Cetera senatui 7 
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uem neque gratis neque severitatis expertem esset.” Mr. 

a uem ue,” “Tt would be fair 
to suppose that it would not fail both to reward and punish.” 
The usually received meaning is, no doubt, right—* Which 
ought to have a voice in showing either favour or severity.” 
Besides the difficulty of getting Mr. Holbrooke’s meaning out 
of the Latin, the very passage which he quotes from the fol- 
lowing chapter, expressing the surprise of the soldiers at their 
affairs being referred to the Senate, seems to us to condemn his 
version instead of supporting it. In the last chapter of the same 
book, which refers to the method of appointing public officers 
under Tiberius, Tacitus writes :—“ Modo subtractis candidatorum 
nominibus originem cujusque et vitam et stipendia descripsit, ut 
qui forent intelligeretur.”. Mr. Holbrooke has the following re- 
markable note:— Forent =futuri essent. ‘ What kind of officers 
they would be.’” Of course, the meaning is “ that people might 
know who the candidates really were, though their names were 
not mentioned.” In II, 38, Tiberius, in arguing against the 
request of Hortalus for assistance in bringing up his children, 
remarks very sensibly :—“ Languescet alioqui industria, intendetur 
socordia, si nullus ex se metus aut spes, et securi omnes aliena 
subsidia exspectabunt, sibi ignavi, nobis graves.” It is surely 
obvious enough, both from the meaning of the words themselves 
and from the general bearing of the passage, that “Si nullus ex se 
metus aut spes” should be translated, “ If a man’s hopes and fears 
do not depend upon his own exertions.” Mr. Holbrooke, how- 
ever, makes, the words mean, “if there is no shame and no confi- 
dence in one’s self.” This rendering takes away half the force of 
the passage, and besides, “metus” and “spes” do not mean 
“shame” and “confidence”—an objection to his version which 
Mr. Holbrooke would seem to have overlooked. 

We have already said that Mr. Holbrooke has been sparing of 
introductory matter. In his short Life of Tacitus he boldly says 
that the historian was born a.D. 53. All we really know about the 
date of Tacitus’s birth is that he was a few years older than the 
younger Pliny, who was born in 61. In the preface we are told 
that the chief Medicean MS, “is referred to the tenth century.” 
The point is of no very great importance; but the best authorities 
are rather inclined to date it a century later. Mr. Holbrooke has 
drawn up a table of peculiarities of the language and style of 
Tacitus, which is well arranged and classified, though it is scarcely 
80 complete as the one contained in Mr. Frost’s edition, We also 
find a statement of variations from the text of Halm, and a terribly 
long list of errata, which is not exhaustive, though, as it stands, it 

ests considerable carelessness in revising proofs. We must 
say a word on the index, which is an important and most useful 
feature in the work. Besides references—which are, so far as we 
have tested them, almost always accurate and complete—it con- 
tains a short account of every person and place mentioned in the 
text, drawn, as far as possible, from Tacitus himself. It is a 
great boon to readers to have all the information on a subject 
scattered through the work collected in this way, and it is pecu- 
liarly in the case of Tacitus, who, with rare exceptions, 
relates the events of each year in order, without regard to their 
connexion. The paragraph on Britannia is the only one which 
we have found to be incomplete. The important campaigns of 
Ostorius and the capture of Caractacus are not referred to. 

We do not altogether like Mr. Holbrooke’s system of turning 
Lativized forms of German names back again into their German 
equivalents, especially as this system is only partially adopted. If 
we have Siegmer and Ingomar for Segimerus and Inguiomerus, 
why not Hermann for Arminius? In any case it is undesirable to 
call the tribe of the Chatti Hessians. Writing of the Cherusci, 
Mr. Holbrooke says that “in later times they appear as Saxons, 
and invaded England under Hengist.” The invaders led by 
Hengest were, of course, Jutes. It would be well for Mr. 
Holbrooke to consult the works of Mr. Green and Mr. Freeman 
before venturing in this direction beyond the limits of his own 
province. In spite, however, of some defects which we have 
attempted to point out, Mr. Holbrooke has produced a good and 
ag work, although his edition is not likely to supersede that of 

Frost. 


LEMUEL.* 


as most patient reviewers are but mortal, and novelists act 
unwisely when they tempt them beyond endurance. Now it 
—_ to us that when an author writes a passage like the 
following, near the end of a novel that is not, particularly enter- 
taining or instructive, that author must be deliberately endeavour- 
ing to “ get a rise out of” his critics :— 

“ Tt is only a novel,” Bonnie replied in a weary tone ; “one of a dozen 
that arrived on board yesterday from the library.” 

“Then I trust that you have found it entertaining, or, at all events, in- 
structive,” said his lordship ; “a novel that cannot boast of either quality 
cannot oxy that it ia either the one or the other,” sald Bonnie, casting 

cannot say that it is ei one or ” sai i 
the book from spoke, , 
When a book contains its own review, let it stand. We do not 
wish needlessly to express discontent, nor can we hope to emulate 
the admirable conciseness of its author’s own criticism. We are, 
however, rather inclined to take up the cudgels in defence of the 


By the Author of “Cynthia.” 


- * Lemuel: the Romance of Politics. 
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literary child that has been so severely chastised by its own 
parent. That the book did not greatly entertain us, and that 
we derived no instruction from it whatsoever, we candidly admit. 
but, for all that, we do not consider it so very far removed 
from being a good novel as the author's own criticism on un. 
entertaining and uninstructive novels would lead one to ex. 
ang In the story itself we did not take the slightest interest; 

ut we were interested in observing signs here and there of a 
“qed to aay something better. ‘I'he passages that may 

intended to be instructive are pompously didactic, and contain 
wearisome platitudes; but with considerable toning down this 
fault might be rectified. The crowning error of the book is that 
it is much too high-flown; but in some future work the author 
may perhaps “ come down,” and we are not without hopes that a 
really good novel may yet proceed from the pen that wrote 
Lemuel. 

Writers of books have lately shown some talent in inventing 
eccentric titles. Liemuel: the Romance of Politics is not a bad 
specimen of such eccentricity. When we first took up these 
volumes we asked ourselves whether Lemuel could be some un- 
familiar word meaning the romance of politics, or whether Lemuel 
was a proper name, and this romance ¢he romance par excellence of 
all political romances ; but when we read the book, although we 
found a great deal about Lemuel, we found very little romance 
and very little politics, There was much about place-hunting, 
private secretaries and Prime Ministers, and there was quite 
enough about falling in love and giving in marriage ; but both 
romance and politics, properly so called, were conspicuous by their 
absence. We are consequently unable to offer a true explanation 
of the title. 

It is pretty evident that Lord Beaconsfield has been in the mind 
of the author both as a writer and as a character in Lemuel, 
Throughout the book, an attempt has been made to imitate the 
style of the author of Lothair, with the result of producing a 
flagrant parody of the manner of that writer. The character of 
the hero, again, has clearly been suggested by that of the same 
great statesman. Asan example ofan attempt by a pigmy to wield 
the weapons of a giant, this book may afford considerable amuse- 
ment—even perhaps “entertainment,” and, indirectly, “ instrue- 
tion” also. However superior the literary powers of Lord 
Beaconsfield may have been to those of the author of Lemuel, the 
om Earl never surpassed the latter in grandiosity of language, 

he author of Lothair was rather flowery sometimes; but he 
never said of a man engaged to be married that, “ brimming 
over at the prospect of the long-drawn vista of conjugal felicity, 
he contemplated the flower-strewn smiling future that spread itself 
before his confiding fancy.” Nor do we remember to have met 
with any descriptions in Disraeli’s novels that can be compared 
with the following :— 

Clambering and clustering against their walls was an ancient fig-tree. 
It was the only green thing that was visible from Willie's windows, and it 
was grateful. ‘The fig was a favourite with our ancestors in town and 
country alike; it was succeeded on our walls by the laburnum, and now 
the creeping wisteria has supplanted both. 

Here the sparrows, those strange denizens of the London courts, made 
their home.—I'wit-twit! twit-twit ! 


This the author calls a “quaint eyrie.” “It is contiguity they 
seek,” he says of the sparrows. So much for London sparrows. 
Now for London young ladies, “There is a sweet simplicity 
about, the London style, though it is coquettish in every fold, that 
carries triumph with it. It is a wonderful art, and comes with 
culture.” We had long had our misgivings as to what might not 
come with sweetness and light, but we were quite unprepared to 
hear of the folds of a style that is an art. If this is what comes 
with culture, all we can say is, heaven defend us from culture! 
Much as the triumphant London style is praised, all the author's 
London ladies are not perfection. We are told a sad story of one 
who “was steeped in worldliness too profoundly to be susceptible 
to romantic affection.” This miserable creature was thrown 4 
good deal into the company of the hero; but, although he was 
“markedly polite” to her, she never felt sure that he “ might not 
assert himself in some unforeseen manifestation of his inscrutable 
character.” Accordingly she was unable to feel much pleasure in 
what the author calls “ intercommunication” with him, She got 
on better with another man, who eventually married her; but she 
turned out a bad bargain, and her husband’s disappointment is 
thus described:—“In an instant,” “in the twinkling of an 
eye, the fantastic illusions vanish, perish away, and almost 
precipitately disappear.” Bravo, bravissimo, eccellentissimo, 
pretty good! Where fantastic illusions have vanished and 
perished away, we are told that they almost precipitately dis- 
appear. This reminds us of a stage curtain sticking when it has 
fallen within a foot of the floor, and leaving the shoes and ankles 
of the actors exposed to view. And what made the illusions 
vanish to the husband of our bride in the mansion in Grosvenor 
Square? It was the alarming fact that “the door was ever ajar.” 
Not that the host suffered from the consequent draught; but 
“night after night the sounds of revelry arose, and the tables were 
spread with the rare and delicate viands that render the entertain- 
ments of the early spring the most delightful of the year.” Nor 
was it that the rare and delicate viands disturbed the digestion of 
the giver of the delightful entertainments; but “ night after night 
the light chords were struck, and the sounding bass made music 
for the corybantes of the ball-room.” So sad was the effect of 
the sounding bass upon the unhappy bridegroom, that, the hero, 
as he “walked away from Grosvenor Square at the dawn of @ 
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summer morning,” lamented his fate in these touching words— 
“ Marriage is pre-eminently concrete”! How the victim of the 
vanished illusions must have longed to exchange his corybantes 
and his viands for some of the good things we read of in other 
of the novel—for “a garden after his own heart, a never- 
ending delight to a refined and cultivated mind”; for “ancient 
woods that ” “stood motionless all the day long, gazing into the 
broad face of heaven”; for the “ hour of inspiration for poets and 
for lovers”; for “ antique edifices” “ pervaded” by “ romance and 
try”; for “the limitless flights of a brilliant imagination” ; 
and even for “ saturnine serenity”! 

An author who is capable of better things should not waste 
time on pompous phrases and long, wordy sentences. Who would 
imagine that the writer of the tawdry rubbish we have 
quoted could, in more sober moments, give us the following 
sketch of two ladies abusing an absent friend:—“ ‘She is 
truly detestable, said Miss Beauclerc, ‘so rough, so vulgar, 

ou know. ‘She is the most selfish ——.’ ‘The most: heart- 

ess,’ added Daphne. ‘The most untruthful,’ continued Miss 
Beauclerc. ‘The most intriguing,’ said Daphne. ‘Quite the most 
aggravating,’ cried Miss Beauclerc.” At this moment “ the further 
enumeration of Mrs. Mowbray’s weaknesses” was interrupted by 
the sudden entrance of that lady herself. “‘ My dearest!’ 
exclaimed Daphne, casting her arms round Marcia Mowbray’s 
neck. ‘My darling!’ cried the latter, as she turned to embrace 
Bonnie Beauclere, who fell into her arms.” 

When novelists wish to introduce nobodies into the best society, 
we should be glad if they would choose some other means of doing 
so than impossible carriage accidents. Only a few weeks ago we 
had to complain about this very subject when reviewing a novel 
in which the hero saved the life of a young lady from destruction 
in a runaway carriage, under inconceivable circumstances; and 
now we have Lemuel saving another young lady from the same 
fate in an absolutely impossible manner. In each case the hero 
was an unknown commoner and the girl a lady of high rank, and 
in both instances the saviour and the saved married each other. 
‘The performance of {-emuel in the following anecdote is decidedly 
“the best on record,” even in a novel, which is saying a good 
deal, It beats anything that Guy Livingstone ever did, and Ouida’s 
most muscular hero never equaJed it :— 

Presently was to be seen a carriage coming at full speed down the 
incline, the horses galloping frantically, while the carriage swayed wildly 
from side to side. . . . Men turned pale and held their breath as the horses, 
no longer restrained, swept by in their mad career, and women felt sick 
with terror, and averted their faces lest they should see the end. At the 
bottom of the hill the road took a sharp turn, and it was apparent that if 
this point were reached, the carriage would be dashed to pieces, and the 
‘occupants would, in all probability, not escape with their lives. Ihe fatal 
turn was close at hand, and the final catastrophe appeared to be inevitable, 
when Lemuel, rushing into the middle of the way, laid hands upon the 
animal that was the nearest to him, and bringing his whole weight to 
‘bear, succeeded in forcing it to its knees. The carriage was brought to a 
‘stand on the instant, and, ere men had time to realize what had occurred, 
Lemuel was already gallantly assisting the occupants to alight. 


With the story of Lemuel we have no very special fault to find, 
except that there is very little of it, and that it fails to awaken the 
‘interest of the reader. We cannot imagine the most curious of 
novel-readers taking the trouble to look at the last chapter of the 
last volume to see how the story ends. We must, however, 
admit that, were she to do so, she would be considerably astonished. 
We have seldom met with a novel in which a larger proportion of 
the characters were massacred by the author; but we found our- 
selves able to bear their deaths with the most commendable resigna- 
tion. Taken as a whole, Lemuel is far from faultless ; but it is not 


2 commonplace novel, and we expect something worth reading to | 


come some day from the pen of its author. At worst, the book is 
free from vulgarities, immoralities, and misunderstandings between 
lovers, which is something to be thankful for, and we give it a 
welcome as a promise of better things. 


LAMBETH AND MAIDSTONE.* 


NE to Canterbury Cathedral, the building which has the 

nearest connexion with the see of Canterbury in its spiritual 
aspect is Lambeth Palace; and next to the city of Canterbury 
the spot in Kent most readily recalling the Archbishop's 
civil eminence is the town of Maidstone, with his old resi- 
dence and the neighbouring large and once collegiate church. 
‘We welcome accordinzly the publication close upon each other 
of the two works which we have coupled together. Mr. Cave 
Browne, who has constituted himself historian of Lambeth 
Palace, is a meritorious and painstaking antiquary of the old 
school, and the compilation of his book has evidently been a 
labour of love with him as he went on accumulating much in- 
teresting information. But there are drawbacks about his work 
which truth compels us to notice. Mr. Cave Browne shows his 
deficiency in arrangement by the plan of his book. He seems 
desirous to treat his subject historically, but he does not give the 
history of Lambeth Palace asa whole. Each prominent feature 
of the pile is to him an independent topic, which is followed out 
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in its own chapter to the confusion of the general chronology. 
This, however, is only a defect of method, and there is a graver 
shortcoming. Varied and copious as the phalanx of authorities 
is which the author quotes, there is one class who are con- 
omy absent both from the text and the notes—namely, 
the writers of the last half-century whose researches have raised 
architectural archeology to the position of an exact science. We 
must suppose that it was his want of appreciation of such con- 
siderations which had led Mr. Cave Browne to be so mealy- 
mouthed in exposing the razzia of antique memories and pic- 
turesque combinations of historical structures which had to be 
consummated a little more than half a century since before Mr. 
Blore’s structure, with its tame strivings after dignity, could be 
put upon the ground. Indeed he hardly seems to feel that 
there was any great loss at all in the demolition of the real 
domestic Lambeth Manor of the older archbishops. 

The characteristics of Lambeth Palace are well sketched with 
picturesque conciseness in a graceful preface oat 
Archbishop Tait, from which we borrow some sentences. e 
wish that he could have found a more accurate expression for the 

ost-Gothie of Juxon’s restored Hall, adapted by Archbishop 
owley as the Library, than “ taste of Inigo Jones ” :— 

There are in London comparatively few buildings interesting from their 
antiquity. The Tower, the Abbey, and here and there a parish church or 
an ancient hall, which has escaped demolition and restoration—these re- 
present almost all that now remains to us of London before the seventeenth 


century. 
Our rich a go has been the natural cause of this widespread 
demolition. New wants and abundant means have removed old buildings 


and substituted new in their place. Lambeth Palace, like the English 
Church of which it is the centre, holds a position intermediate between the 
old and thenew. The blackened “ Lollards’ Tower” and the chapel by its 
side carry us back at once to the Middle Ages. The great brick towers 
which form the Palace gateway bear the name of their builder, the 
Cardinal Chancellor of the first of the Tudors. The Library is a medieval 
hall, greatly injured in the desolations of the Commonwealth, and repaired 
at the Restoration according to the taste of Inigo Jones ; while one half 
of the whole Palace is occupied by the commodious house erected by Mr. 
Blore, under Archbishop Howley, in the revived Tudor style of the nine- 
teenth century. There is abundant historical interest in this mass 
somewhat incongruous buildings. Te memory of events important for 
the nation and the Church clings to the walls. ‘The western towers of the 
Palace and the garden below might seem to be tenanted even now by the 
great men who had their dwelling there in momentous times of old... . . 
And even if we contine our thoughts to the time—now nearly seven cen- 
turies—during which the Archbishops have lived in Lambeth, we find our- 
selves connected by the associations which cluster round these walls with 
each step in the onward progress of our Church and people towards fuller 
light and higher liberty. 


While we sympathize with Archbishop Tait in his enthusiasm 
for his stately official home, we must in mind, in abatement 
of the implied connexion of Lambeth with the historical see of 
Canterbury as founded by St. Augustine, that in fact it had no 
part in that great institution for six centuries after the Roman 
missionary landed in Kent. The Archbishop's “ seven centuries,” 
indeed, tell this to those who can calculate that almost thirteen 
hundred years have elapsed since that event. But still it re- 
uires the calculation, or else the fact is scarcely prominent. 
ndeed the establishment of the Archbishop face to —with 
only the Thames between—to the Kings at Westminster, was part 
of the revolution consequent on the Conquest which localized the 
centre of English public life, political, civic, and ecclesiastical, in 
the three adjacent localities, soon to bezome one, of Westminster, 
London, and Lambeth. At Canterbury, the Saxon Primates 
dwelt in isolated independence; at Lambeth they were integral 
elements in a complicated system of Church and State. But the 


| special incidents of the transaction which vested in the Archbishop 


that which has only since the present century been known as 
Lambeth “ Palace” are such as to deserve particular notice. 

The immediate and ostensible cause which led Archbishop 
Baldwin in 1187 to possess himself by exchange with the see of 
Rochester of the Lambeth estate was the furtherance of an audacious 
project to which his successor, Hubert Walter, gave even more pre- 
cise shape. In touching the history of this fight of the two Arch- 
bishops with the monastery of Christchurch, Caatisbeer, Mr. Cave 
Browne shows himself to be under the influence of an antiquated 
prejudice for which other portions of his book had not prepared 
us. The case briefly put is this. The bodies who claimed the 


ruling voice in the election of Archbishop were on the one side 


the bishops of the province whose metropolitan he was, and on 
the other the monks of Christchurch, Canterbury, who were as 
sach the Chapter of his Cathedral, and therefore the natural 
electors of their diocesan. They happened, as we see, to be 
Benedictine monks likewise, and this was enough for our author, 
whose history seems to have been derived from the incongruous 
sources of Gervase and Camden. That these monks in their 
electoral relation should have been the Chapter of the Arch- 
bishop's cathedral church does not appear to have occurred to 
him. It is quite another question whether regulars of the 
Benedictine order are the best form of organization for the purposes 
of aCathedral Chapter. The Reformation has settled that question 
for the actual Church of England. However this may have been 
in earlier days, we must concede that, while they enjoyed their pre- 
rogative, the monks were within their own rights in claim- 
ing to elect their bishop, and it is hard to tax them with being the 
representatives of subservience to the foreign control of Rome for 
an act which was essentially one of local self-government. Mr. 
Cave Browne oddly supposes that they set up this right of elec- 
tion because at some time not indicated b him the Archbishop 
had been Prior of Christchurch, the dignity of “ Prior” being 
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‘the one office which no diocesan ever could have filled; while 
‘the fact of the minster being also a cathedral reduced the style 
of the resident head of the monastic body from abbot to prior. 
In truth, the happily defeated stratagem of these two Archbishops 
to erect a collegiate church, which, after trying other spots, was 
ultimately fixed at Lambeth, was impartially hostile both to the 
claims of Christchurch and to those of the Comprovincials, and had 
“for its object nothing less than the transference of the seat of the 
“Primacy from Canterbury to Lambeth by the construction on the 
‘latter site of that which was to have been a new cathedral, with 
achapter in which future elections of the Metropolitan were to 
have been vested. This revolutionary project failed; but Lambeth 
was hereafter to be the principal abode of the Archbishops. 
The one remaining portion of the Lambeth range of buildings 


| 


which carries us back to very early days is, owing to the unfor- | 
tunate system adopted by Mr. Cave Browne, relegated to his pen- | 


‘ultimate chapter. The chapel built by Archbishop Boniface, the 
Savoyard, in the middle of th 

crypt, is a very beautiful specimen of First Pointed architecture, 
though of small dimensions, only measuring 75 feet by 25. It is 
lighted by an east window of five lancets and by four triplets on 
each side, which were filled by Cardinal Morton at the end of the 
fifteenth century with painted glass. Parker, having himself been 
consecrated at Lambeth Chapel, was buried within its walls. When 
Laud succeeded to the Primacy he found Morton’s storied windows 
“painful to look on, all diversely patched, like a poor beggar’s 
coat.” So he set to work and restored the glass, while he also 
fitted the chapel with the rich Renaissance screen and stalls 
which still exist, and from their own merits harmoniously blend 
with the Gothic chapel of four hundred years earlier. How 
this woodwork should have survived its creator’s downfall 
is wonderful, for Prynne and his friends made short work with 
the painted glass. In reference to this pious action, if Mr. 
Cave Browne had been more familiar with the phraseology 
of the seventeenth century he would hardly have assumed that 
‘Prynne’s applying the word “ glorious” to his enemy’s windows 
was intended as any tribute to their artistic merit. Glorious in 
those days was a term of ambiguous meaning, and was often used 
in the sense of the original “ gloriosus,” meaning, in fact, boastful 
or ostentatious. In the redistribution of property which fol- 
‘lowed the new state of things, Lambeth Palace was acquired on 
-easy terms by more than one devout soldier. A person named 
Hardy became possessor of the Chapel, and rescued his name from 
oblivion by the feat of digging up Parker's remains and hiding 
them under a dungbill, from which at the Restoration they were 
exhumed and buried again in the chapel. 

In 1846 Archbishop Howley replaced the flat ceiling by a 
restoration, though in plaster, of the original groining, carried out 
by Mr. Blore, and Archbishop Tait in his latter years devoted him- 
self to a sumptuous decoration of the interior, including a very 
stately altar, the painting by Messrs, Clayton & Bell of the roof, 
and the restoration by the same artists of the painted glass, follow- 
-ing Morton’s and Laud’s subjects. Great pro had been made 
in this work at the time of the Archbishop's death. 

In connexion with the chapel Mr. Cave Browne gives a very 
_ interesting list of all the consecrations which have taken 
rw in it, recording the previous and future offices of the 
‘bishops so consecrated. Some misprints have crept into this list. 
The translation to Ely of Bishop /_somrton appears as 1880. In 
the column of the previous preferment, Archbishop Tillotson does 
not appear as Dean, nor yet Bishop Mansel of bristol (1807) as 
‘Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, nor Bishop Phillpotts as 
Dean of Mhester. Edward Grey, Bishop of Hereford, should have 
“Hon.” iffixed. He was brother of the Prime Minister, Lord 
Grey. Bishop Wilberforce is entered as if he had held the Arch- 
deaconry of Surrey with the Deanery of Winchester, the last pre- 
ferment only being in other cases entered. Archbishop Thomson's 
‘mame is given with a “p,” while it is not stated that Bishop 
Jermyn, consecrated Bishop of Colombo in 1871, is now Bishop of 
Brechin. A reference to these consecrations, which occurs in the 
chapter upon the Chapel, contains in two successive lines Van 
Milert for Van Mildert, and Philpotts for Phillpotts. We may in 
this connexion note that among the deaths of Archbishops at 
Lambeth Tenison is credited with a life of ninety-seven years. 

Space fails us to dwell upon those two grand masses of Per- 
Re icular brickwork, the misnamed Lollards’ Tower and Morton’s 
‘Gateway. That which was once the Great Hall is a very in- 
teresting apartment. The original Hall was demolished by Colonel 
Scot, who bought it under the Commonwealth, but Juxon rebuilt 
it on the old lines in the mixed style of the day, with Gothic 
‘tracery in the windows, and in other ts Renaissance details. 
‘Archbishop Howley transferred the Lambeth Library to this 
——s and, jealous as we generally are of adaptations, we 

ink this one was a successful achievement. 

Maidstone finds a sympathetic historian in Mr. Russell, in a 
volume of mixed archeology and gossip suited to the homely 

easant place which he describes. Maidstone, or “the town of the 

way,” in despite of the punning line— 
Petra puellarum pulcherrima villa mearam— 
which boasted of being “ the King’s town and parish,” stands in 
® smiling y of what would be called thoroughly English 
scenery, and althovgh it never was a castrum, it is laid out on the 
typal plan of four main streets meeting at a central point. The 
surviving, antiquities are chiefly a diminishing number of pic- 
turesque houses of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in- 


e thirteenth century, over an earlier | 


cluding one red brick mansion which has survived, to be converted 
into the County Museum. But low down by the river bank a 
stately group of buildings stands, of more venerable antiquity and 
a higher destination, comprising a large (once Collegiate) church 
with on one side the “ College,” and on the other that which was 
anciently the Archbishop's Palace, rebuilt on a larger scale by 
Archbishop Uflord in 1348, and alienated at’ the Reformation, 
The house, after passing from one owner to the other, ultimatel 
became the property of the Astleys, and through them of the 
Marshams. 

The speciality of All Saints’ Church is that, although built upon 
a large scale, it is strictly parochial in plan, composed as it is of 
a western tower, once crowned with a spire, nave with broad aisles 
to it, and chancel with narrow aisles. ‘The style throughout is 
Perpendicular, and it may be assigned to the date of Archbish 
Courtenay at the end of the fourteenth century, a previous chureh 
of St. Mary having stood upon the site. The notable features of 
the interior are the set of twenty returned stalls, still perfect with 


| their misereres, the five sedilia, and a rich canopied tomb to the south 


of the sanctuary of Provost Wotton, with large remains of painting. 
An unfounded claim has been set up forthe church having been Arch- 
bishop Courtenay’s burial-place. Regular seating was introduced 
by Carpenter in 1845, but the building is still disfigured by a flat 
plaster ceiling. Happily a movement is now afloat to get rid of 
the eyesore founded on a legacy left for the purpose and on an 
intended memorial to a lately deceased vicar. The College is a 
stately mass of building of the same date as the church, and until 
our own time possessed a very interesting wooden cloister, which 
fell victim about forty years ago to the ignorant bad taste of well- 
meaning restorers. 


JAMIESON’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
SCOTTISH LANGUAGE.* 


7 is much to the credit of the publisher and the editors that. 
they have accomplished the republication of Dr. Jamieson's 
great work in less than three years. Of the general character of 
the work, and of the prudence or jmprudence of bringing it again 
before the public, we need say but little after the opinion which 
we expressed when dealing with the first volume (Saturday 
Review, May 8, 1880). Looking at the Dictionary as a whole, 
we are even more struck than we were at the first at the courage 
required for such an enterprise. Dr. Jamieson could not be blamed 
for being behind the philological knowledge of the present day; 
nor is his theory of the origin of what he calls the Scottish lan- 
guage essentially inconsistent with conclusions now generally or 
universally accepted. It is enough to repeat, what we have said 
already, that, in spite of much guesswork—which he could not 
well avoid—he seldom guesses at random; that, although his 
pages may be overloaded here and there with a mass of irrelevant 
or useless learning, he has employed the best methods available 
at the time; and that he has got together a large amount of in- 
formation valuable in itself, and only with great difficulty to be 
found elsewhere. The language with which he deals may be in 
some respects uncouth; but it has its own special distinction if it 
be, as Dr. Jamieson contended that it was, a Teutonic dialect, 
spoken in Northern Britain long before the keels of English and 
Saxon invaders found their way to the shores of the South. As 
such, it is interesting as furnishing a large number of cognate 
forms for English words ; and in its later history it ‘is noteworthy 
for the evidence which it displays of direct French influence, 
which was almost unbroken for centuries, and which rendered it a 
maxim of State that a Scottish army should cross the English 
border whenever an English force planted itself on soil to the south 
of the Channel. 

It would, however, be a mistake to suppose that Dr. Jamieson’s 
Dictionary was intended to be exclusively etymological, This 
would not account for perhaps the greater part of the matter. 
While he wished to explain terms which, though now obsolete in 
England, were once common to both countries, he was not less 
anxious to “elucidate national rites, customs, and institutions in 
their analogy to those of other nations.” This promise of the 
title-page is amply, if not too amply, fulfilled. Some at least of 
the articles are overweighted with citations of conflicting opinions 
on questions of mythology, ritual, and other like topics, which 
might easily have been dealt with far more summarily. The 
treatise under the entry “‘ Yule” stretches to the portentous length 
of nearly twelve columns. Probably nothing more can with reason 
be said in disparagement of it than that it is arranged on no very 
definite plan, and that it runs into strange confusion in dealing 
with the deities of different trites or peoples. Thus, the opinion 
of some learned writers, we are told, is “ that the sun was wor- 
shipped under the name Saturn”; but from Servius he gathers 
that the Assyrians worshipped Saturn under the name of Bel, 
and that Bel is Saturn. It would rather follow, if we 
can infer anything at all, that Bel and Saturn are both, in 
different lands, names for the same object. “Uranus, é.e. the 
heaven,” he goes on to say, “being the father of Saturn, and 
Rhea, or the earth, his sister and wife, it seems highly probable 
that the worship of Saturn was originally derived by the Western 
nations from that of the sun as adored in the Ewt.” It is sur- 
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prising that this muddle of Greek, Latin, and Syrian mythology 
should not have led Dr. Jamieson far more widely astray than, in 
point of fact, it has. What we need to know is whether Yule 
was a day or a season, and in either case why it was so named. 
Dr. Jamieson cites patiently a long string of opinions, dealing 
gently with those of which he least > wee He speaks of Beda 
as inclining to the notion that the Goths gave the name Jul to the 
25th of December, because Julius Ozsar regarded that day as 
midwinter. He thinks it, however, “extremely improbable that 
Yule should receive its designation among the Goths from Julius 
Gesar. ‘For what reason,’ as Loccenius observes, ‘ would they 
give this honour to him who, so far from subduing them, never 
came into their territories?’” As opposed to this, he gives 
the fancy which, traces the word to “Su.-G. Awel, or rather 
Ijul, rota, a wheel. Ihre has observed (vo. Hiul) that in the 
Edda fagra whal, i.e. beautiful wheel, is one of the designations 
of the sun. Perhaps it may be added that a wheel seems to 
have been an emblem of the sun in the old Danish Fasti.” Next 
comes the idea which eonnects the. word with beer or ale, “the 
chief liquor among the Goths”; and, after citing others of the like 
kind, he ends by saying that ; 

Where there is so great diversity of opinions I cannot pretend: to deter- 
mine which of them ought to be preferred. I shall only say that the latter 
derivation [which identifies it with the Greek Helios] and that from /vel, 
rota, and that of Hicke’s [which refers it to ale] seem to have the chief 
claim to attention, 


Far from blaming Dr. Jamieson, the more modern scholar should 
rather feel thankful that he is enabled to see his way more clearly. 
It was the lack of a true philological science which prevented Dr. 
Jamieson from sweeping away many of these fancies. He was 
acquainted with the forms tula, gedla; but he could not see that 
these forms precluded the connexion of the word with wheel. As 
Mr. Skeat has remarked, “an initial 4 or A20 mak»s all the difference ; 
besides, Yule. did not denote the shortest day, but a season.” But 
of this fact also Dr. Jamieson was aware. He knew that “ the 
A.-S. gave the name of Géola to two of their months, December 
and January ”; but he failed to understand that it could not there- 
fore point simply to the solstice day. After all,even now we can- 
not speak positively of the origin of this difficult word, as Mr. 
Skeat admits it to be, while he cites Teutonic and Scandinavian 
words which justify us, he thinks, in regarding it as meaning the 
loud sound of revelry and rejoicing. Dr. Jamieson’s method of 
dealing with the word Thane is more systematic; and the editors 
have contented themselves with citing from Mr. Skeat’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary a few lines which refer to a verb meaning to 
grow up or to be strong, and not,as many have fancied, to the 
German dienen, to serve. 

Dr. Jamieson’s work is, in short, one which must be used with 
great wariness, If we look at it as in any special degree an ety- 
mological dictionary, the sooner it is cast aside in favour of 
Mr. Skeat the. better. He is far more often right than wrong, 
and in a still larger number of cases he places before his readers 
almost all that could now be laid before them for forming an 
opinion ; but the materials are for the most part huddled together, 
and the most valuable information conveyed in his work is more 
for the meaning and the local usage of words than for their origin. 
Thus we learn that rig, which in England seems to be used only 
in the sense of a frolic or a prank, conveys in parts of Scotland the 
notion sometimes of a tumult, sometimes of a trick or fraud. But 
we are bidden, if we wish to know how the word came into being, 
to take our choice of the following alternatives :— 

Skinner derives it from Lat. rer, a king; or A.-S. rica, a kingdom. 
Rather from Su.-G. ryck, impetus, ryéka, cum impetu ferri; or from A.-S. 
vic, a powerful man. Su.-G. recke, reke, a hero; q. to play the great man, 
by acting without control. Seren., however, refers to Isl. rock, magnificum 
quid ; and also to recka, fugare. 

In such an embarrassment of wealth it is not easy to determine 
our movements; and the reader may be glad to escape from the 
labyrinth by the guidance of Mr. Skeat, who tells him that it is 
certainly connected with wriggle and rickets, But here his curio- 
sity may be roused, if he remembers that rickets is usually referred 
toa Greek medical term; and if he turns to the explanation of 
that word in Skeat he will learn not only that this notion is unten- 
able, but that the Greek word from which it is supposed to be 
derived does not exist. His doubts may still be not altogether 
silenced ; but Mr. Skeat’s statement is clear and decisive enough. 
Rickets may be a twisting or wriggling of the body; but the name, 
he asserts, is quite modern. This, he says, we learn (and we have 
no wish to dispute the fact) “from a treatise by Dr. Glisson, De 
Rachetide, cap. I. The pseudo-Greek term rachitis was invented 
by him, as he tells us, in partial imitation of the prov. E. name, as 
well as to denote the fact that it is sometimes accompanied by 
8 disease; the word rachitis being founded on Greek pdyis, 
spine, a word probably cognate with E. ridge. By a singular 
ery itis now usual to derive rickets from Greek rachitis, 
i 


with not 
less hesitation. The word means, he says, “a long-winded, in- 
coherent story or speech, a sort of rhapsody.” “It seems to be,” 
he adds, * a cant we containing some allusion, perhaps, to 


had not long passed his entry of Ragman-roll, of which word Mr, 
Skeat holds rigmarole to be certainly a corruption. Ragman, 

he adds, is a Scandinavian word, meaning a craven person or a: 
coward ; hence, it may be, the sting which, m Scott's Antiquary, : 
Oldbuck imparted to it, when the roll had been inadvertently 
alleged by Sir Arthur Wardour as evidence for the ancient culture. 
of his family. But when we have granted all this, we may still . 
ask why a list of men who basely or timidly submit themselves to » 
an invader should furnish a name for an unintelligible story, 
although it might well supply a name for a long one. 

The articles under headings about the meaning and origin of 
which there can be no question are not seldom very amusing. A» 
strae-death must be a natural death—the death of one who is 
lying or sleeping on straw, an act of luxury in a hard and fierce: 
age It became, however, a disgraceful death, as of one who was 
afraid to die in war or for a breach of the law in time of peace. From 
Burt’s Letters Dr. Jamieson cites the story of a Highland woman » 
who, “ being interrogated as to the characters of three husbands . 
she had had, said the two first were honest men and very 
careful of their family, for they both died for the law—that 
is, they were hanged for theft. Well, but as to the last? 
‘ Hout,’ says she, ‘a fulthy peast. He dy'd at home, like an 
auld dug, on a puckle o’ strae.’” In the mode of using the riddle, 
or sieve, for the discovery of theft, or for learning the future 
fortunes of a betrothed pair, we have an excellent illustration of . 
the Koskinomantein of the Greeks. The adjuration which ac- 
companies the rite consists of the following words :—“ Dies, nues,. 
jeschet, benedsefet, donuina, enitemaus.” Dr. Jamieson remarks 
that these words must be very powerful if their virtue be in pro- 
portion to their obscurity. To those who heard them probably 
they were; and yet we can scarcely be in any doubt as to the 
words whose sounds suggested this gibberish. The . Scottish 
riddium is simply our riddle, or puzzle, although it is, we are told, 
sometimes called a guirkium. Of the former Dr. Jamieson gives, 
as an example :— 

Bonnie Kitty Brawnie she stan’s at the wa’, 

Gie her meikle, gie her little, she licks up a’ ; 

Gie her stanes, she’ll no eat them, and water, she'll die ; 
Come tell now that bonny riddlum to me. 


To this the answer is fire; and we may mark the skill which 

chooses the name Brawnie, suggested by the Teutonic burn and 
brennen. As a specimen of the quirklum he gives the fol- 

lowing :— 

At the ball yestreen there were threescore and three fiddlers, and each 

fiddler had twenty dancers; how many dancers were there? Any one 
hearing such a statement rattled off quickly, would multiply the threescore 

by three, and answer 180, which would cause a laugh. ‘The one who gave 

the quirklum would then answer, “Na! put a wee stop after threescore, 

and it answers itsell.” 


Another interesting article belongs to the entry Schafironn, 
Chaffronn, Saferon, which is described as a piece of ornamental 
headdress anciently used by ladies. He might have cited, as 
showing that it was also used for the heads of horses, the ballad 
pase Scott, in the Antiquary, makes old Elspeth recite in her last 

ours 
They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 
They saddled a hundred black, 
With a chafron of steel on each horse’s head, 
And a good knight upon his back. 

We have taken but a few entries almost at random, but these 
may suffice to show the real character, both in its merits and its 
faults, of a dictionary on which the care of the editors has been 
bestowed to excellent purpose, and which is likely still to retain 
its value for many years to come. 


MATTHEW DALE, FARMER.* 


ite the interest and the great charm of fiction consist in a judi- 
cious blending of the realistic and the sentimental, of the 
oetry of inner idealism with the prose of gvetyeny life, Matthew 
should be a successful work. Perhaps the prosaic is some- 
what in the ascendant, and we are too much tied down to the 
trivial details of the cares and responsibilities of a farmer’s house- 
keeper. But, on the other hand, the humble heroine is a woman 
who yields only too easily to her feminine impulses, and who at 
the same time has the instinctive refinement of a lady. There is 
something ingenious in making this housekeeper cherish a senti- 
mental idolatry which, on occasion, will get the better of her 
artificial reserve. Constitutionally, we may say that she is a 
typical Scotchwoman of the better-educated lower class; she is 
sensible, strong-minded, and self-restrained, and, having been 
thrown comparatively early upon her own resources, she has learned 
to look the world and its anxieties in the face. She is ready to 
take her own part with other women who are equally well 
armed at all points. If there is a squabble in the kitchen, 
she may be trusted to appease it; and at the same time she 
has much of the wisdom of the serpent, having faith in the 
sagacious old Scotch proverb, that it is better to “ fleech” 
with a fool than to ‘fight with him, She is a model house- 
keeper, so far as balancing her bills goes; she is sharp and 
economical without being sordid. Of course she is honest as the 


* Matthew Dale, Farmer. By Mrs. Sanders (A.L.O:8.), Author of Happy 
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day, and might be trusted with untold gold. But at the same 
time, as we have said, there are reservoirs of romance in her 
nature; and, as it chances, the very farmer with whom she goes 
out to service is the man who has found the key to them. For a 
time the duties of her place are alternately painful and pleasant. 
Her anxiety to satisf ie employer makes the weight of her re- 
sponsibilities all the heavier; and then her nerves are shaken at 
awkward moments by the knowledge that, though he seems infi- 
nitely removed beyond her reach, he is very far from being indif- 
ferent to her. So here we have a comely, almost middle-aged 
woman, who is officially cumbered with much serving, experi- 
encing all the tremors of a timid virgin when she presents herself 
with the monthly accounts or takes her instructions about the 
reception of visitors. 

Our friend Miss Forbes, when she is first introduced, has but a 
faint presentiment of the paradise that is opening before her. The 
daughter of a deceased Dissenting minister, with three struggling 
younger brothers, her fortunes that were never of the sunniest 
seem to be permanently under a cloud. Prospectless, and almost 
penniless, she has taken refuge with a faithful old family servant, 
who is eager, according to her lights, to be a mother to the middle- 
aged orphan. The respectable Janet, like most of Mrs. Sanders’s 
peasant characters, isa lifelike and effective study. Generous, affec- 
tionate, and hospitable to an extreme, there are nevertheless coarser 
fibres in her commonplace nature which jar disagreeably on Miss 
Forbes’s susceptibilities. The more so that sometimes Janet’s vulgar 
bluntness gives utterance to theinnerimost feelings which Miss Forbes 
hardly dare own to herself—as’ when the latter is awakened out 
of a lethargy of depression by an advertisement which opens vistas 
of hope with visions of rosy sentiment beyond them. Considering 
the dating and the wording, with sundry of the minor details, 
there is no mistaking the identity of the “M.D.” who subscribes 
it. He is not, as might be presumed, an anonymous doctor of 
medicine; but Mr. Matthew Dale, a well-to-do farmer, and a most 
desirable hero for a rustic romance. Matthew Dale was an old 
acquaintance of Miss Forbes, or rather an old fancy and an un- 
acknowledged flame. At night or in the daytime she had often 
dreamed of the stalwart figure who had been in the habit of 
riding past her father’s house on a weight-carrying grey. The 
idea of being established under her idol’s roof might have scared 
a more delicately minded woman; but Miss Forbes can easily 
soothe her susceptibilities by telling herself that the transaction is 
a simple matter of business. Of course she cherishes vague 
ulterior hopes, although she snubs the attached Janet when the 
outspoken old lady translates these into language. But the state 
of her mind is very clearly indicated by the manner in 
which ehe conducts the preliminary negotiations. She talks 
matters quietly over; she makes sure that she will have the undis- 
— control of affairs, and so far is likely to be tolerably com- 
ortable. Yet, practical as she is, she engages herself without 
saying one word as to the all-important question of wages. But, 
although it was undoubtedly sentiment that silenced her on that 
subject, her Scottish shrewduess did not altogether forsake her. 
We feel assured, as she may have done, that Mr. Matthew Dale 
was the last man in the world to behave shabbily. If he made no 
stipulations as to his housekeeper’s remuneration, it was all the 
more certain that he meant to deal liberally by her. Accordingly, 
and although she has a favourite young brother whom she longs to 
help, she dismisses from her mind all sordid forebodings. In- 
deed her mind is immediately engrossed by the pressing con- 
siderations of directing Mr. Dale’s establishment. 

So far the sensations of the story are by no means lofty, but 
nevertheless they are very artistically managed. We feel a 
sensible, if no very thrilling, interest in the diplomacy by which 
the new housekeeper persuaded the cook to dress a dinner, when 
the autocrat of the kitchen was out of temper and seemed in 
a hopeless tit of the sulks. And we throw ourselves to a consider- 
able extent into the loves of the groom and the dairymaid which 
the housekeeper had taken under her gracious protection. But 
soon the episodes of the plot become more dignified and more 
dramatic, Miss Forbes has succeeded so well in the duties 
of her place that she has to fight hard to hold her own 
against jealousies and rivalries. In disputing the man- 
agement of the household with a sister of her master’s, she 
secures allies in all quarters, both above stairs and below. The 
servants detest a mistress who was in the habit of bullying and 
starving them; while their master, who prefers ease and comfort 
to money, has been rejoicing in his release from the sister who had 
tyrannized over him. If Miss Forbes had been personally un- 
attractive, all might have been well after a time ; but she happens 
to be lively, clever, and good-looking. Circumstances and decep- 
tive appearances, as she speedily discovers, have placed her in a 
false position ; and she can only be released from it by throwing up 
her situation, or by the marriage which we have foreseen all along. 
The clergyman’s family at the manse. regard her with jealousy, 
because they hope to marry their eldest daughter to the prosperous 
Mr, Dale. And Mr. Dale's scapegrace nephew, a hard-drinking 
naval lieutenant, will insist on storming the sacred privacy of the 
housekeeper’s apartment, and on making love to its mistress, in 
season and out of season. If Miss Forbes had been more of the 
“born lady,” ifshe had not been only a hired servant after all, keep- 
ing her place on the tenure of making herself generally pleasant, she 
might have held the rattling young sailor at a distance. As it is, 
she gives her enemies some occasion to triumph, as she is caught 
repeatedly in compromising situations. Had the unexpressed 
sympathy between her and her master been less strong, it would 


have been all over with her chances as the future mistress of the 
farm. But here the character of Mr. Dale is pe out very 
naturally and effectively. Sterling himself, and by no means 
demonstrative, he is a remarkably equably-minded man, and a 
shrewd judge of human nature. He is by no means so stiperhuman 
or so se}t-confident as not to be susceptible to jealousy ; but he soon 

ives that he has nothing to fear from the nephew whom he 
come well and thoroughly despises. He knows besides what is 
likely to be most for his own happiness, and he has been observing 
his housekeeper while he scarcely seemed to notice her. So the 
inevitable dénouement is only delayed by some of those tantalizing 
and parenthetical incidents which are taken for what they are 
ractical readers of fiction. 

It is rather, perhaps, in the experiences of her subordinate cha- 
racters that the author shows powers of pathos and of humour, 
There is something singularly touching in the fate of Alice Burnley, 
and thescenes at her death-bed are movingly dramatic. Miss Burnley 
is the niece and adopted daughter of the parish minister; a very 
pretty girl, and something of an heiress to boot. The minister's 
religion is doctrinal rather than — and his wife and eldest 
daughter are as worldly-minded as any matron or maid in all 
Belgravia. So that Alice Burnley’s sweet and unselfish nature 
shines out all the more brightly by contrast. In her inexpe-. 
rience she has madeja fool of herself, as girls will do, and 
has been misled into making shipwreck of her affections by 
the hare-brained joviality of the naval lieutenant. She forms 
a fast friendship with Miss Forbes, and forces embarrassing 
confidences on the housekeeper, who is being persecuted by 
Mr. Ryland’s unwelcome addresses, and knows that he has no heart. 
to bestow upon anybody. Unhappily, perhaps, Miss Forbes has not 
the courage to speak out ; so that the unfortunate Alice is left to 
be disillusioned by the course of events. Ryland disgraces him- 
self, in the first place, before her little parochial world ; next, he is 
dismissed her Majesty’s service with disgrace; and, finally, he 
is taken in hand by Alice’s match-hunting cousin, who, after 
persuading the reprobate to become a total abstainer, marries him, 
and carries him off to the colonies in the hope of completing his. 
reformation. If Alice does not absolutely die of a broken heart 
for a most worthless object, her griefs tell fatally on her delicate 
constitution and sensitive mind. But such melancholy scenes as 
that of her last illness and of her death-bed are relieved by gleams. 
of fun that are very good of their kind. There is a fair amount of 
amusement to be found in Mrs. Ryland’s parsimonious management. 
of her brother's establishment, aud in the desperate struggles 
which are waged between her self-interest and her angry passions, 
Though the frolics of her son the lieutenant are rather broadly 
farcical than genuinely comic, they might make us laugh now 
and again were we in a jovial humour; and some of the Scotch 
farm-servants, male and female, are drawn in a humorous vein 
with decidedly grotesque originality. It is evident, indeed, that 
the author knows her country people thoroughly ; and, while 
she indicates some of the brighter lights in their idiosyncrasies, 
she certainly does not spare their foibles. So that her novel isa 
very good one of the kind, and Scotch folks in particular are sure 
to enjoy it. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


M* WILLIAMS'S History of the Negro Race in America (1) 
will certainly not serve one favourite object of the author; 
it does no credit, to negro intelligence or to negro taste, or, for that. 
matter, to negro morality. Had it been the work of a white man,. 
an educated citizen of the Northern States, we should have felt it 
right to dwell at some length upon the extravagant violence of its 
language, the savage party spirit, the absolute incapacity to reason 
fairly upon a question in which the character or interests of the 
negro are concerned, and the frantic abuse of the Southern people, 
which disfigure every chapter and almost every page. The style is 
an exaggeration, which might pass for an intentional caricature, of 
the worst vices of the worst kind of Transatlantic fine writing, or 
“ spread-eagleism,” All that the writer knows might have been told 
in a quarter of the space; the omission of mere declamation and rant 
would of itself have spared the reader one of the two huge volumes. 
Much allowance, however, should be made for a writer belonging 
to a proscribed and downtrodden, if we may not call it an inferior, 
race, even though unconscious of his own disadvantages, as Mr. 
Williams obviously is. It is, however, a somewhat striking fact 
that a leader of the coloured people, a man sutfliciently distin- 
guished among them to have been the first of his race to find a 
seat in the Legislature of Ohio, dealing with a subject of all others 
the most profoundly interesting to himself and his race, should 
have produced a work like this, perhaps the very worst contribu- 
tion we remember to the literature of a subject on which 
so little that is sound, thoughtful, and historically accurate has 
yet been written. The author begins his story after a fashion 
consigned to ridicule eighteen centuries ago, bellum Trojanum 
ab ovo. His first chapters are devoted to the curse of Canaan, 
the glories of Egypt, strangely mixed up with the poetic tradi- 
tions of the blameless Ethiopians, and make it apparent that the 


(1) History of the Negro Race in America from 1619 to 1880: Negroes 
as Slaves, as Soldiers, and as Citizens, §c. By George W. Williams, First 
Coloured Member of the Ohio Legislature, and late Judge-Advocate of the 
Grand Army of the Republic of Ohio, &c. 2 vols. New York: Putnam’s 
Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1833. 
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iter takes both Ethiopians and Egyptians for negroes. His in- 
bara and sala are fairly illustrated by the reiterated state- 
ment that man was created civilized, that Providence originally 
bestowed upon the nations a knowledge of arts and sciences which 
they lost by @ judicial lapse into barbarism when they became 
jdolaters. Even when he finds himself on safer ground it is pain- 
fully evident that his acquaintance with the early history of the 
Colonies is exceedingly imperfect, unless we are to conclude (which 
is suggested by more than one passage) that the author’s prejudice 
againss the South blinds him to the real bearing even of the facts 
he relates. The ordinary reader will fail to obtain from these two 
large volumes any distinct outline of the history of slavery in 
America, or even in the United States; and after wading through 
a mass of scolding, preaching, and exceedingly illogical argument, 
will find himself at last with but a very imperfect notion of a story 
interesting and touching in itself, and doubly interesting to the 
writer. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott is the author of another work of character- 
istically disproportionate length, and characteristic preference of 
comment to fact, and panegyric to narrative. This large octavo 
volume (2) is not a biography of Mr. Ward Beecher, an analysis 
of his work, or even an account of his theological and political 
labours. It is, however, in one respect creditable to the ingenuity 
of the author as showing from what small materials he can contrive 
to spin a mass of verbiage, and, we may add, from what a meagre 
store of really creditable achievement he can elaborate a eulogy, long, 
fervent, and sustained enough for one of the world’s greatest men. 
The real truth about Mr. Beecher might be told in a very few words; 
but, with one or two doubtful exceptions, none of these words are 
to be found in the volume before us. A stump orator of the 
pulpit, a leading member of that school of American preachers 
who, like some notorious Nonconformist pastors in this country, are 

liticians first, sectarians in the second place, and Christians at 
Pet in the third, Mr. Beecher has the virtues and the faults—both 
feminine rather than masculine—of the school of emotional de- 
claimers to which he belongs. His ey is only less ready 
and less vehement than his hatred, and neither is directed by 
knowledge, nor is the latter ever controlled by anything deserving 
the name of Christian charity. A punster in the pulpit, a fanatic 
on the platform, launching constantly into coarse abuse, indulging 
in a sort of humour more offensive to English than to American 
taste, he is undoubtedly a successful man, but his success is much 
the same in kind as that of “General” Booth or of Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. He appeals to the same sort of ignorant 
ill-regulated emotion, takes the same pains to vulgarize reli- 
gion and bring his preaching down to the level of the most 
numerous congregation he can collect, instead of striving to 
raise their minds to a higher and nobler standard. Of his 
harangues in England during the Civil War Mr. Beecher is, it 
seems, inordinately vain, and he is furiousat the attacks they called 
forth—attacks occasionally vulgar and offensive, no doubt, but in 
no case more objectionable than his own habitual language. It is 
characteristic that the Liverpool placards of which Dr. Abbott 
bitterly complains consist chiefly of extracts from Mr, Beecher’s 
own speeches and sermons—language which, were not Englishmen 
much more tolerant than their Transatlantic kinsmen, would have 
ensured him a far stormier reception than, even in the town most 
distinguished for its Southern leanings, he actually received. 
He was hooted by a part cf his audience ; an American assemb] 
under the like provocation would have emphasized its disapproval 
with missiles heavier than rude taunts and awkward questions. 
Both the orator and his panegyrist display in one passage a 
striking and almost incredible ignorance of English customs and 
character, affirming that at the Liverpool meeting his opponents 
came armed with revolvers and bowie-knives, and that some of 
Me gestions threatened them with similar weapons. There can 
hardly be any foundation even for the latter statement; as we 
do not remember that any of Mr. Beecher's friends were handed 
over to the police, or, if arrested, were visited with the very heavy 
‘sentences which such an offence would have received from an Eng- 
lish court. Mr. Beecher’s Abolitionism may have been as earnest 
and courageous as Dr. Abbott proclaims it; one thing is certain, 
that he rendered no service to the cause he espoused. As 
violent as Mr. Wendell ee he did not, like that distin- 
— champion of humanity, almost atone for the virulence of 

is abuse by prolonged labours and personal perils of the gravest 
kind eed in the good cause; nor did he, like Garrison, give a 
life of patient, steadfast, devoted work, under every possible dis- 
couragement, to a purpose which even those who thought it 
mistaken could not deny to be noble. He was one of those 
whose language only served to discredit his cause with thought- 
ful and temperate men. He contributed to inflame beyond con- 
trol the angry passions on both sides which precipitated civil 
war; but he certainly rendered no other help to cause of 
emancipation. 

Of Mrs. Leigh’s Ten Years ona Georgia Plantation (3) we shall 
hope to a“ at length on a future occasion. In this place 
itis enough to recommend the volume to the attentive perusal 
of all who wish to understand what the immediate. effects, of 


. (2) Henry Ward Beecher: a Sketch of his Career; with Analysis of 
his ‘ower as a Preacher, Leojurer, Orator, and Journalist, and Incidents 
and Reminiscences of his Life. Edited by Lyman Abbott, D.D. London: 
¥.B. Hunt. 1883, 

(3) Ten Years on a Georgia Plantation since the War. By Frances Butler 

London: Bentley & Son. 1883. 


emancipation were; with what difficulties the Southern people, 
and especially the planters, had to contend from the way- 
wardness, petulance, idleness, and perversity of the negro sud- 
denly released from all control, while as yet ham by 
the ignorance, helplessness, and stupidity preserved rather than 
generated by a century of slavery; and how greatly and how 
wantonly those difficulties were aggravated by the conduct of 
the political adventurers and military dictators to whom the 
Federal Government entrusted almost absolute power in tho 
Southern States for some ten years after Lee’s surrender. Mrs. 
Leigh writes with temper, care, and clearness, and her testi- 
mony is perhaps one of the most valuable contributions yet made 
to our knowledge of the state of the South during the critical 
period which we hope is now approaching its close. 


The eleventh volume of Messrs. Scribner's historical series (4) 
has been entrusted to a civilian, and there is some reason for the 
selection. The campaign of 1864 in the Shenandoah Valley had little 
bearing upon the issue of the war, and has no very striking military 
interest, while it illustrates more forcibly than almost any other 
campaign of the Civil War the fierce and bitter temper infused into 
the proceedings of the army by the political passions of the 
Northern ple and Government. General Hunter’s name is 
regarded throughout the South, and by all who remember the 
incidents of the war elsewhere, with feelings such as hardly any 
other save that of Butler himself excited. The Valley of Virginia 
was the scene of many of the worst crimes that signalized the 
conduct of the war on the part of the North. It is no pleasant 
task to revive such memories; but the systematic misrepresenta- 
tion of too many English as well as American writers renders it 
matter of simple justice to recall the facts. The temper of the 
Federal Government was shown at the very outset by the proclama- 
tion which treated medicines as contraband of war, forbidding, in 
so far as Mr. Lincoln could, the use of chloroform to mitigate the 
agony of operations upon the wounded, and of opium to give them 
sleep. The systematic destruction of colleges, of public archives, 
and of State or Corporation libraries has few precedents in modern 
war ; the devastation of the Shenandoah Valley, the systematic 
burning of crops, barns, and houses, left the people to starvation, 
and drove women and children—generally the more helpless because 
all men of military age were in the army—to perish from want of 
shelter, food, and clothing. In towns occupied by the Northern 
armies the families whose men were fighting in defence of their 
country were forbidden to purchase even the necessaries of life 
unless they would take the oath of allegiance to the Union—that 
is, would proclaim themselves traitédrs to the cause of their 
husbands and fathers. We wish, however, to do justice to a 
man who has incurred more odium than he deserved. Except in 
oer? burning — General Hunter only carried out 
the orders received from Mr. Lincoln himself; and the President 
must bear the blame not merely of sanctioning, but of instigating 
and ordering, many of the worst crimes of his generals. This fact 
is perhaps Mr. Pond’s most original addition to the records of the 
war. 


Mr, Lanman’s book (5) is, if not a very original or important, 
apparently a very serviceable, contribution to the already abundant 
literature of which the oldest of existing States, the youngest 
member of the confederacy of nations, is the subject. His sketch 
of Japanese history is the merest outline, and is an especially meagre 
abridgment of the earlier records of the Empire—records which 
profess to go back to a very remote period indeed, and which pre- 
serve at least a quasi-chronological account, fuller than that of the 
Roman annals, from the reign of the first Mikado in the seventh 
century B.c. to the present day. With the story of later years, 
since Intercourse with Europe and America was forced upon the 
most exclusive of nations, the author deals at greater length; but 
the history is still a mere abridgment, though perhaps as full as 
readers not especially interested in the subject would desire. It is 
tinged of course, as all but the very best American books always 
are, by strong national and partisan prejudices, But the author's 
sympathies go strongly with the Japanese, even in their traditional 
antipathy to foreigners, their dread of influences likely to unsettle 
the very foundations of a system based upon ideas utterly contrary 
to those of the West and of the New World; and this, if an error, 
is certainly an error on the right side. The brief biographical 
sketches of leading Japanese statesmen, soldiers, lawyers, mer- 
chants, bankers, doctors, and writers are more novel and 
valuable, as affording a closer and more real insight into the 
present character and condition of a very interesting and hopeful 
community. Their defect—a defect inherent in the nature of the 
case—lies in the fact that nearly all the persons mentioned are 
representatives of the new school, the few Japanese Conservatives 
known to the author being of course more reserved in their inter- 
course with strangers, and therefore very imperfectly understood. 
Still it would not be easy to give in a volume which any manu 
may master in the course of a few hours so fair an outline of the 
recent history and present position of an a. and the book will 
doubtless attain a larger circulation, perhaps render more real 
service, than many works of much more ambitious character and 
marked by deeper and fuller knowledge. 


Campaigns of the Civil War—The Shenandoah Valley in 1864. 3 
E. Editor of “The Army and Navy Journal.” 
New York: Scribner’s Sons. London: Tritbner & Co. 1883. 

Leading Men of Japan ; with an Historical Summary of the Empire. 
By Charles gn Author of “The Japanese in America” &c. 
Boston: Lothrop & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1883. 
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The eurrent number of the North American ‘Review (6) deserves 
more than a passing mention; it contains several articles of 
exceptional interest, and one or two of rare value and import- 
ance. With Mr. Proctor’s views respecting the character, purpose, 
and history of the Pyramids as astronomical, or rather perhaps 
astrological, observatories, most English and perhaps most American 
readers at all interested in the subject were already familiar. A 
really American estimate of Mr. Gladstone’s career and character, 
might have been profoundly interesting and by no means unin- 
structive ; but Mr. Moncure D, Conway is neither a representa- 
tive Englishman nor a representative American—represents in fact 
nothing and nobody but himself. His views are extreme aad not 
original ; he is before all things a partisan and not a critic. As 
a Virginian Abolitionist, Mr. Conway holds in American esti- 
mation a very peculiar position, and is as little entitled to speak 
in the name of his native as in that of his adopted country. He 
shares of course Mr. Gladstone’s strange antipethy, and still 
stranger contempt, for the central body of cultivated English 
society, and perhaps for somewhat similar reasons. Mr. Taylor's 
paper on the ne Naas of the Mississippi derives an especial 
t interest from the floods which have directed the atten- 

tion of Europe as well as of America to the means of restraining 
within bounds those great rivers which, according as they are 
or are not controlled, are among the most useful or the most 
dangerous of nature’s gifts to mankind. Mr. Sumner’s paper 
on protective taxes and wages, and Mr. Wright’s remarks on life 
insurance, are significant, but perhaps not especially important. 
Two papers, however, are of very unusual interest, throw 
much needed ‘light on some of the darkest places of American 
— Mr. Julian’s article on Railway Influence in the Land 
ce contains information which will wholly new to the 
majority of English readers, and very useful to those who are 
already aware how strongly the great political power of the 
railways, and the manner in which it has been used or abused 
of late, have excited American feeling. The excitement, in some 
States at least, is such as may seriously affect the security 
of investments, which ps were once more popular than 
at present with English capitalists, and has a very important 
‘bearing upon many political issues, No one who neglects this 
ife or be prepared for its ible conti ies. But 

all is Mr, on in Elec- 
tions—on the amount,,extent, and method of political corruption 
in American: constituencies.; The writer is not entitled to im- 
| confidence, and may be guilty of considerable exaggeration ; 
ut we believe that in the main his statements fairly represent, 
if they somewhat overcolour, the real facts of the case. It 
is not quite true that only a rich man or one who means to make 
money illegitimately, can afford to run for office even in the worst 
of the Union; but it is true that corruption prevails to an ex- 

tent of which few English readers have any idea, an extent which 
utterly refutes the favourite doctrine of British Radicals that the 
mere size of a constituency is asufficient guarantee against bribery. 
One Congressional: election in. New York, where there was, Mr. 


‘George says, practically no contest, cost the successful candidate 


no less than $10,000; another.cost a man by no means wealthy, 
and who spent no money save on so-called legitimate purposes, 
$6,000. A defeated candidate who spent $2,500 (Sool. caning 1 
Brooklyn was bitterly blamed for parsimony ; and it must 
remembered that the polling expenses are borne in America by 
the constituency and not by the candidates. Mr. George describes 
four new States by name, and includes others not specitied, as little 
better than rotten boroughs; and affirms that there is more 
buying of votes among the rural population of native American 
stock than even in the city of New York itself, a city reputed to be 
in every way the most corruptin America. The “ spoils” doctrine 
has led to its natural consequences; the enormous patronage of the 
Federal and State Governments, used exclusively for party pur- 
poses, renders it worth the whiie of tens of thousands of men to 
spend money in securing the Jerpre/ of their party. Thé selfish 
interests of the office-holders, as well as the party pressure put 
upon them, render their salaries a fund largely available for corrupt 
electioneering purposes; and we believe that in bribery alone, to 


‘say nothing of other and indirect means of corrupt influence, 


very much more money is spent in American than in English 
elections. 

A variety of political documents deserve perhaps a word of mention. 
The Report of the Tariff Commission (7) will be interesting no doubt 
to all British economists, especially to persons concerned in the Ame- 
rican trade. We recommend it to the particular attention of Mr 
Chamberlain and the Cobden Club, The 2 of the Director of the 
Mint (8), and the Consular Reports on the Cotton and Woollen 
Mills of Europe (9), have a deep, if limited, interest for a certain 
class of readers. A more general, if less signal, interest attaches 
to the multitude of extra documents connected with the Census, 
of which it is scarcely necessary to give a list. 


(6) The North American Review, March 1883. London: The American 
Exchange. 
The Report of the Tariff Commission appointed under Act of Con- 
May 1882, & Co. 1885, v 
8) Annual Report of the Director of the Mint to the Secretary of the 
7 Sor the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1882. London: Triibner & 
Co. 1882. 


(9) Reports from the Consuls of the United States on the Cotton and 
, in Answer to a Circular from the Depart- 
ment of State. No. 23. September 1882, London: er & Co. 


The Colonel’s Daughter (10) is an American military noye} 

a special interest of its own as illustrating the daily 
ife of American officers and soldiers in the present day. The 
scenes are laid chiefly on the Southern and Western frontiers of 
civilization, where the army performs the functions of our Indian 
Frontier Police in guarding against the depredations of Indian 
tribes, of which perhaps the most formidable are the Apaches, and 
of banditti, not exclusively Indian, whose homes are on or 
beyond the Mexican border. 

Aubert Dubayet (11) is neither a novel nor a biography, but an 
awkward combination of both, sketching in the form of a fiction, 
with a real heroand a large admixture of historical matter, various 
scenes of the American and French Revolutions, intended of course 
to bring out, and perhaps exaggerating, the contrast, violent as it 
was, between the two. Miss Austin’s Nantucket Scraps (12) isa 
liyely, readable collection of sketches of New England history and 
scenery. Those Children (13) is a lively, entertaining story of . 
modern child-life, with which many of our readers may perhaps ’ 
have already made acquaintance, 

Mrs. Dewing’s Beauty in the Household (14) is a short and 
sensible treatise on the s of domestic architecture, decoration, 
and arrangement, on the manner in which combinations of form 
and colour in household life may be made to display good or bad 
taste, to render our ordinary living apartments a joy for ever, or he 
a source of constant, if unconscious, annoyance to those who . 
inhabit them. 


(10) The Colonel’s Daughter; or, Winning his Spurs. By Captain 
= King, U.S.A. Philadelphia and London: Lippincott & Co. 
1883. 

(11) Aubert Dubayet; or, the Two Sister Republics. By Charles 
Gayarré, Author of “The History of Louisiana” &c. Boston: Osgood 
& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1882. 

(12) Nantucket Scraps. By Jane G. Austen. Boston: Osgood & Co. 
London : Triibner & Co. 1883, 

(73) Those Children and their Teachers. By B. A. Brooks, A.M., Author 
of “King Saul: a Tragedy.” New York :‘ Putnam’s’ Sons. London; 
Sampson Low & Co. 1882. ; 

ASae Beauty in the Household. By Mrs. T. W. Dewing, Author of 
4 nay in Dress.” New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Triibner 

1882. 
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postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d.,or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davin Jonzs, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B. F, Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 


FRANCE. 


Copies of the SaturRDAY Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornertneHam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines, Paris, and 
59 Rue d’ Antibes, Cannes. 


The SaturpaY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad, 
The publication of the SaturDAY Review takes place on Saturday 


Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 
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